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Mr. Otis may have added to ~ the rotundity of the tired business 
man but he certainly gave the world a lift when he defeated the 
power of g with his cage and cable. Today there are more ways than one of 
overcoming g. There are, for example, all the new Aluminium and 
Magnesium alloys which make for lightness combined with strength. We 
at H.D.A. spend all our time inventing, perfecting and manufacturing 


these new alloys which have so much to offer the manufacturer who is 


with DUTY 
HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LIMITED, SLOUGH, BUCKS, 


INGOTS, BILLETS, FORGINGS AND CASTINGS IN ALUMINIUM AND MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 
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The Home _ appliance 
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Transportable AC; DC 
Superhet. 2 wavebands. 
Off-white plastic 
moulded cabinet. 


£15:15:7 


(including £2: 15:7 tax) 


THE FERRANTI 546 Receiver is now available, 
in limited quantities, in the showrooms of 
Appointed Ferranti Radio Dealers. Hear it 
let it speak for itself. Hold it—notice that 
it is a true transportable weighing only 104 Ibs. 
with self-contained aerial — and remember 
‘Ferranti’ means reliability. 


FERRANT! LIMITED, MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10; AND 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON. W.C.2 














500,000,000 
FIRE RISKS EVERY DAY! 


300,000,000 cigarettes are smoked every 
day in this country—every one could 
start a fire! Official records prove that 
more fires are started by cigarette ends 
than in any other way. And there are 
1,000 fires a day in Britain alone. 

The Ronson Fire Prevention Ashtray 
guards against fire: drop a cigarette into 


one of its safety-cells and it’s out—immediately. The cigarette 
can’t smoulder, it can’t fall out, it can’t start a fire. 

Put a Ronson Fire Prevention Ashtray in every room— 
they’re attractive and invite use. You’ll find them in many of 


your local shops. 


@ No Fumes 


@ No Chemical or 
Water 


@ No Mess 
@ Easy to Clean 


RONSON 


Tre Prevention ASHTRAY 


Ask about them today. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING AT THE DOOR OF THE NEW BODLBIAN LIBRARY EXTENSION, WITH THE ARCHITECT, 
SIR GILBERT SCOTT (CENTRE), DURING THE ROYAL OPENING CEREMONIES AT OXFORD, 
% 


The chief event of the royal visit to Oxford (other pictures of which appear on 
page 479) was the opening of the new building to house the extension of the 
Bodleian Library and to meet its accommodation requirements, it is estimated, for | 
two more centuries. Before the actual opening, the Public Orator delivered a loyal | 


ON’ OCT. 24. 


address in Latin at the Sheldonian Theatre, and the King, in his reply, referred 
j to the traditions and ideals of Okford and Bodley’s Library. His Majesty then 

crossed the road with the architect, Sir Gilbert Scott, to enter the new building. 
The key failed, however, and the door was opened from within. 
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HARLES I., so the schoolboy catch ran, walked 
and talked half an hour after his head was 
cut off. Certain animals, I am told, do the same. 
So, it seems, do some of the ideas, conventions and 
prejudices of the British public. To-day, we are con- 
stantly reminded, is the age of the Common Man— 
recalling, as Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn did recently in 
the House of Commons, some of the Common Men, 
like Hitler and Mussolini, from whom we have been 
suffering of late, one might be tempted to add even 
the very Common Man. The Age of Privilege, we are 
told, is over; the Proud are to be brought low and 
the Rich to be soaked. The lion shall lie down with 
the lamb, the duchess with the charlady, the peer 
with the municipal dustman. Or so we are assured. 
Yet there seems a catch in it somehow. As 
Mr. Gubbins would say in one of his caustic talks with 
the sweep, there certainly does. 

Only this morning my eye fell on a headline, which 
sounded like something out of the bad old past— 
from the days, let us say, when the Prince Regent 
revelled with Lady Hertford in the Brighton Pavilion 
or the gilded youth of the ‘sixties pledged Cora Pearl 
in the shoes of the ladies of the ballet. ‘‘ Champagne,” 
it read, ‘‘as much as the Sea.”’ On studying the 
passage I found it referred not to the pages of history, 
not even to the occasional democratic hospitalities of 
the Kremlin, but to the current voyage of an austerity 
Britain’s greatest pride, the Britain-can-make-it ship, 
the Queen Elizabeth. And it was one of Britain's 
leading actresses speaking—speaking over the tele- 
phone, which most of us find so difficult to get installed 
in our humbler homes or offices but which is apparently 
available for all in the Queen Elizabeth. ‘‘ Cham- 
pagne?”’ she said to the enquiring: and doubtless 
envious reporter, ‘‘ There is as much of it as the sea.”’ 

Now the interesting thing about this passage, 
which, incidentally, commanded headlines on the front 
page of my newspaper, is that it was obviously not 
inserted with the idea of arousing any envy, hatred 
or disgust among its readers, few of whom can even 
procure enough pallid beer or watery milk, let alone 
champagne, for their modest needs. It was put there 
with: a quite different object: to give them pleasure 
and satisfaction. And judging by the number of 
similar references in the newspapers during the past 
week to the sumptuous delights of the Queen Elizabeth— 
“gay and opulent with the warm extravagance of 
a liner’s luxury ”’ was one description which I read— 
the democratic public loves nothing better than to 
peruse them. Those who write and edit our news- 
papers know their business ; they may not perhaps do 
much to elevate the public taste, but they certainly 
cater for it, such as it is. And the public likes to be 
told about the goings-on of the very 
rich. Only to please it nowadays they 
apparently have to be very, very rich. 
Feudal dukes, farm-busy country squires, 
the smaller and more respectable type of 
industrialist or merchant, well-to-do old 
ladies living on dividends in old-fashioned 
mansions in South Kensington, aren't 
good enough, as they were in the days 
of our less fastidious parents. They are 
the kind of so-called rich who nowadays 
are held up to scorn and derision, and 
whom Mr. Dalton so delights to mulct 
in his annual Budgets. They are the. 
enemies, it would seem, of democracy. 
But the kind who can afford to travel 
in the Queen Elizabeth or to fly in luxury 
air-liners across the Atlantic are in a 
different category. For them nothing is 
too good ; thousands of workmen can be 
deflected Yor months from making house- 
hold fittings of a humbler kind, hundreds 
of acres of urgently-needed agricultural 
land can be hastily concreted for their 
aerial occasions, even ancient and in- 
habited villages destroyed to serve their 
overriding travel needs without anyone, 
not even the Communists, so much as 
whimpering a protest. Does not that 
great patron saint of Communists all the 
world over, good Mr. Molotov, himself 
travel by the Queen Elizabeth, guarded by 
armed detectives against the homicidal 


to Boehm, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: A REPRODUCTION AND 
QUOTATION FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,”’ 
OCTOBER 31. 1846. 














* THE BOATSWAIN MAKING. FAST THE RUDDER OF THE 
- RIFON ° STEAMER.” 


the loss of her Bgh—t ppd - 2 box and one boat, beside 
other damages. . . . ring the gale, the boa . James Grant, 
after the rudder had given way, descended in the manner 


in our Engraving 

volunt this d service, and accomplished it, 

the heavy sea broke over him several times. . Th out 
crew behaved with great steadiness; nor were their 

services overlooked ee ae passengers, who most considerately 
subscribed to be divided amongst them.” 











THE STATUE THAT USED TO STAND IN PICCADILLY CIRCUS: 
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can be the meaning of it all? For back here, on 
the common level of everyday life, most of us, 
though we come of an umenvyirig race, are so 
frustrated for lack of common necessities—adequate 
housing, decent clothes, palatable and _§ sufficient 
food—that we are inclined to be very resentful 
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about anyone who appears to be the least bit 
better-off than ourselves. We are apt to think— 
and sometimes even to speak—of such, however un- 
justly, as profiteers and parasites, unworthy comrades 
who have dodged the column or jumped the queue. 
But not so with these far-off and glittering ones on the 
luxury liner or the Transatlantic Clipper. They have 


outsoared the shadow of our night. They are like the, 


fabulous beings from sunny Hollywoed whom we 
nightly gloat over in the cinema and whom common 
want or need can never touch. One does not envy 
one’s gods. One merely worships them in their 
felicity. 

One explanation which I have seen advanced is 
that this carefree, materially magnificent life of the 
very rich symbolises and is a heartening forecast of 
our own common future. The charming actress, in 
the interview referred to, gave expression to it; the 
atmosphere in the liner, she explained, was solemn, 
homely and dignified, ‘‘ as if all the passengers were 
grateful for this wonderful glimpse into the future.” 
But, though such hopes may animate the bosoms of 
the favoured few aboard, I doubt whether they have 
any solid existence in the somewhat harassed mind 
of the common man or woman ashore. Most of us 
have about as much chance in our own lifetime of 
travelling first-class in the Queen Elizabeth as we have 
of ruling in the Kremlin or the Vatican. Our 
admiration and affection for the favoured creatures 
aboard is founded on some other feeling. And I am 
inclined to think it is the feeling, common to men and 
women in all ages, of admiration for success. The very 
rich are very successful : they are the embodiment of 
our own most wishfyl dreams. For all our pretended 
passion for equality, we nearly all of us would like to 
achieve something far surpassing our own and the 
common lot. We may not any longer want to be a 
duchess or even a wealthy Kensington householder. 
But, my! wouldn’t we like to be Barbara Hutton or 
Betty Grable! Or even, for those of us who are 
Communists, Stalin ! 

It would be idle to quarrei with this apparently 
ineradicable strain in human nature ; in its unenvying 
adoration of a lot out of its practical reach there is 
something, indeed, rather touching about it. It may 
be silly, but it must be a very sour nature to whom 
it is wholly repugnant. It is an instinct, too, which, 
rightly directed, has often been instrumental in 
furthering human progress ; some of the greatest and 
most enduring achievements of mankind -have been 
fostered and supported by the existence of aristo- 
cracies—Shakespeare’s plays, Michael Angelo’s paint- 
ings, Mozart’s music. For aristocracies, whatever 
form they take, exist solely by virtue of this feeling. 
What is disquieting about its: present 
manifestation is the rather uncritically 
materialistic direction this aggregate 
admiration can sometimes.take. The spec- 
tacle, of modern cosmopolitan millionaires 
in the mass does not always inspire 
confidence: they tend too often to be 
financial. manipulators rather than pro- 
ducers, speculators rather than creators. 
An: eighteenth-century landowner or a 
nineteenth-century industrialist may have 
had many faults, but on the whole their 
own aggrandisement and enrichment and 
the improvement of the world’s material 
lot tended to go hand-in-hand. They 
got, indubitably, a great deal more than 
their fair share of the good things going, 
but. they at least helped to get them 
made. But one can’t help wondering 
under our present system of taxation 
how any man can grow rich—or at any 
rate rich enough to excite our fastidious 
admirations—by any .process of stable 
production, for the profits of such pro- 
duction, however great, must infallibly 
be taken from him by the State. And 
one is left with an uneasy suspicion that 
too often the surest road to great 
wealth and influence to-day is that of 
the kind of capital appreciation which 
comes from successful speculation ‘on 
the stock exchanges or the currency 
or commodity markets—activities which 





tendencies of his fellow-voyagers and— 
‘presumably—enjoying the democratic fare 
so lavishly provided. What, one wonders, 


may vary the distribution of human 
wealth, but which can scarcely do very 


fety’s fake and stored in Surrey.” On July 17 of this year it) returned to London, amid general 
much to increase it. 


penden, where, at the date of writing, 
it still remains. No date for its re-erection has yet been announced. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO OXFORD: THE NEW BODLEIAN BUILDING OPENED. 
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VISITED ON OCTOBER 24 BY ITS PATRONESS, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, THE QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, OXFORD, WITH ITS RENAISSANCE CUPOLAS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


vavennevenvennennunsusccacuneegens 


THE NEW BODLEIAN BUILDING, FROM THE AIR (CENTRE, LEFT) : ITS MODERN DESIGN 
SEEN IN SHARP CONTRAST WITH THE FRAME OF OLD AND TRADITIONAL BUILDINGS. 


NEW BODLEIAN BUILDING AT THE CORNER OF BROAD STREET AND PARKS ROAD, OXFORD: SHOWING THE KING APPROACHING THE DOOR WITH SIR GILBERT SCOTT; 
A GENERAL SCENE DURING THE OPENING CEREMONY, 


THE 
BEHIND, THE QUEEN WITH THE CHANCELLOR (LORD HALIFAX) IN HIS ROBES. 


PURING THE ROYAL VISIT TO OXFORD: THEIR MAJESTIES LEAVING THE CLARENDON HIS MAJESTY SPEAKING IN THE READING-ROOM OF THE NEW BODLEIAN BUILDING y 
, DURING THE FORMAL OPENING CEREMONY: THE QUEEN AND THE CHANCELLOR (Lert). wo 


BUILDING FOLLOWED BY THE CHANCELLOR (LorD HALIFAX) IN HIS ROBES. 


yeeevavennennangerannensey sronsaneesvenveseecvescuscssusscanessuenanennsnunneneness vee 


On October 24 Oxford welcomed their Majesties the King and Queen with enthusiastic Library; but his library does not live in the Past."’ Following these ceremonies, 
crowds and gaily decorated streets. The royal programme was a full one and began the procession crossed Broad Street for the formai opening of the new building, which 
with luncheon at All Souls College. In the afternoon there was a special Con- : carries the extension of the Bodleian Library. Later in the day the Queen visited 
vocation at the Sheldonian Theatre, at which the Public Orator delivered a loyal The Queen's College, of which she is patroness, and in the evening their Majesties 
address in Latin, and in his reply the King said: “ The Past lives in Bodley's dined in Christ Church hall. Another picture appears on the front page. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE STRAITS: ISTANBUL—THE GREAT) TU 


FROM THE DRAWINGS BY SiR MUIRHEAD BONE | 




















THE OLD CAPITAL OF TURKEY-—AND A FLOURISHING SEAPORT ON THE BOSPHORUS, WHICH JOINS THE SEA OF MARMORA 
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conditi 
ISTANBUL AS SEEN FROM PERA; SHOWING IN THE FOREGROUND (EXTREME RIGHT) THE NAVAL DOCKYARD BUILDINGS WHICH ARE BEING REPLACED BY THE PROVISION porn 
OF BUILDING-SLIPS AT THE NEW TURKISH NAVAL BASE AT GOLCUK, IN THE GULF OF IZMID. 
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AT | TURKISH CITY AND BUSY SEAPORT ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


RHEAD BonE (COPYRIGHT RESERVED). 
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‘A OF MARMORA TO THE BLACK SEA: ISTANBUL; SHOWING THE GOLDEN HORN AS SEEN FROM THE GALATA BRIDGE. 





HE Soviet demands on ; ; 
Turkey, which include ‘ ; uv. . 
a share in the defence of 
the Straits, and the Turkish 
counter-proposal that an 
international conference 
should consider the case for 
a revision of the Montreux 
Convention, lend additional 
interest to these drawings 
by Sir Muirhead Bone. 
Istanbul, the old capital of 
Turkey, is situated on a 
promontory between the 
Sea of Marmora, the Bos- 
phorus and its inlet, the 
Golden Horn. It is an 
important seaport, with a 
population of 844,090, and 
although the naval dock- 
yard is to be replaced by 
the new naval base at 
Golguk, in the Gulf of Izmid, 
merchant shipping will still 
be built there. The Treaty 
of Lausanne of 1923, and 
~ the attached Conventions, 
43 provided for the demili- 
tarisation of the zones 
adjoining the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus as well 
as islands in the Sea of 
Marmora. In 1936 a new 
Straits Convention was 
signed at Montreux which 
restored to Turkey the right 
to maintain forces in the 
Straits area, and her troops 
therefore reoccupied the 
zone in July of the same 
year. At the Potsdam 
Conference last year a de- 
claration was agreed that 
“The three Governments 
recognise that the con- 
vention. concluded at Mon- 
treux should be revised as 
failing to meet present-day 
conditions."’—{See article by TURKISH WINDMILLS AT THE SMALL COUNTRY TOWN OF MAIDOS, ON THE EUROPEAN SIDE OF THE DARDANELLES, ABOUT TWENTY-TWO MILES 
Captain Cyril Falls on page 482.) SOUTH-WEST OF GALLIPOLI—AN AREA OF INTEREST IN VIEW OF THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE MONTREUX CONVENTION. 
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NE of the most persistent and difficult of the 
international conundrums of Europe is the 
question of “the Straits.” A measure of its im- 


AFTERMATH 
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OF WAR: 


Nov. 2, 1946 


Nevertheless, it may consider that in diplomacy 
operations in the form of attrition are sometimes 
fruitful in the long run, just as they are in war. 
Turkey is still maintaining a state of semi-mobilisa- 


portance and the amount of discussion which it " < 
has aroused is to be found in that title; there are THE PROBLEM OF “ THE STRAITS ” STILL UNSOLVED. tion of her forces, and this constitutes a heavy 


in the world a number of straits of strategic and 
commercial significance, but when we talk of “ the 
Straits ’’ we mean the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, 
especially the former as the more readily defensible. 

That is to say, we are alluding to the passage 
between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. The basis 
of the problem lies in the fact that the territories on both 
sides of the waterway are Turkish, the realms of what is 
now a secondary Power, whereas the question of traffic in 
both directions on this waterway is one of import to a 
number of other Powers. Chief among these is Russia, 
which has been one of the great Powers for at least a 
century and a half. The situation has been in the past— 
and modern weapons do not appear to have altered it— 
that an unfriendly Turkey could block Russia’s exit into 
the Mediterranean and, what is even more important, 
permit and aid naval powers hostile to Russia to enter 
the Black Sea. 

It is not merely a question of the movements of war- 
ships. That of freighters also has to be taken into account 
in time of war and to some extent even in time of peace. 
In the First World War, for example, Turkey, engaged 
on the opposite side to Russia, blocked the Straits against 
aid in the form of various supplies which Russia required 
from her allies. In an effort to open the Straits Britain 
and France, the former in particular, undertook a heavy 
burden and fought a bloody and exhausting campaign on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. That campaign failed, with results 
which may have greatly affected the subsequent history 
of Russia. In the Second World War Turkey was neutral 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


between the two Powers without prior reference to the 
signatories of the Montreux Convention, and that joint 
defensive measures for the protection of the Straits should 
be undertaken by Russia and Turkey alone. On August 22 
the Turkish Government replied to this Note, rejecting 
the proposals, but agreeing that the revision of the 
Montreux Convention might be discussed with the signa- 
tories and the non-signatory United States, but excluding 
Japan. On September 24—almost simultaneously with 
Generalissimo Stalin’s optimistic and friendly replies to 
the questions put to him by Mr. Werth—a second Soviet 
Note was delivered to Turkey, regretting that she had 
rejected the earlier proposal without hearing the detailed 
views of the Kremlin on the matter, that is on the joint 
Soviet-Turkish defence, and on the reasons why the 
Soviet Government advocated a new régime to be estab- 
lished by the Black Sea Powers. It further contained a 
warning that if Turkey were to take military measures 
in concert with States other than the Black Sea Powers, 
such action would be considered contrary to their security. 

And then, on October 18, a Turkish reply to the second 
Soviet Note was handed to the Russian Chargé d’Affaires 
in Ankara. Its content was generally similar to the earlier 
Turkish Note of August 22. In brief, Turkey is not un- 
willing that the provisions of the Montreux Convention 


strain, of which her people would be glad to get rid. 
There may be a certain anxiety lest border provinces, 
or sections of their population, should suddenly put 
forward demands for autonomy, as has occurred in 
- Persia. The Turkish Government itself may no longer 
be quite as strong as it has been during the past genera- 
tion. It might seem to Moscow worth while to keep the 
pot boiling and steadily maintain its claims, in some 
degree “ for the record,” even if -it had no immediate in- 
tention of taking any more serious steps towards the 
promotion of its desires. Indeed, so far as one can 
estimate, this is very much the state of affairs as they stand 
at present. Few well-informed people believe that the 
Soviet Union means in the near future to resort to force 
in order to bring about a revision of the régime and acquire 
the right to establish a fortified Russian base on the 
Dardanelles. What its more distant intentions are no man 
can say; indeed, its Government may not yet have made 
up its mind on the matter. 
The problem of the Straits is not an issue of such vital 
importance as the future of the atomic bomb or that of 


_Germany, but it nevertheless stands high among the un- 


solved and pressing problems of the post-war world. The 
present may not be the most suitable moment for the 
summoning of an international conference to consider the 
Montreux Convention, but this ought not to be -long 
delayed. I will not insult the intelligence of my readers 
by the vague recommendation, which is too often heard, 
that the Straits should be placed ‘“‘ under the protection 
of the United Nations,”’ because such a phrase must remain 











SEA or MARMORA 


THE PROBLEM OF “ THE STRAITS”: A RELIEF MAP SHOWING THE DARDANELLES—THE WESTERN OUTLET FROM THE SEA OF MARMORA INTO THE MEDITERRANEAN—AND (EXTREME 
RIGHT) THE 


The text of the Turkish reply to the second Soviet Note demanding a share in the defence of the 
Straits was published on October 20. Turkey has rejected the Soviet demands but has expressed 
itself willing to attend a conference with Soviet Russia, the United States, Britain and France, 
together with other signatories to secure a revision of the Montreux Convention. The Note states: On te) 
Sea Power, but she cannot forget she is 


* Turkey has a clear conception of her quality as a Black 


BOSPHORUS, WHICH JOINS THE SEA OF MARMORA TO THE BLACK SEA. 





until the last moment. Russia suffered no such 
disadvantages from an alien possession of the 
Straits as on the former occasion, because they 
were, in any case, blocked in the Aegean by 
Germany, but the Soviet Government, never- 
theless, considers that it has cause for complaint 
in the manner in which Turkey exercised her 
wardship of the Straits at one period. It has 
long been recognised that the interest of Russia 
in the question of the Straits is of a special 
kind and greater than that of any other State, 
except Turkey, At the same time, the régime 
of the Straits cannot be considered as the 
exclusive interest of these two States, or even 
of all the Black Sea States, if Rumania and 
Bulgaria be included, This is also a concern of 
all the world, especially after the greatest 
and most destructive of wars, when it is so 
urgently necessary to prevent the sowing of 
the seeds of future wars. 

The régime of the Straits, of which I have 








a Mediterranean country, too. Having a particularly sensitive geographical situation in assuring 
liaison between the two worlds separated by the restricted space of the Straits, she is conscious of 
the obligation that this situation imposes on her in ard to. the two seas that wash her shores.” 
m Oct 22 Mr. Bevin announced in the House of Commons that the Government supported this 
view and considered that further discussions should take place at an international conference. 


a form of words for some time to come. I do 
consider, however, that a new international 
agreement on the subject is demanded. It 
appears to me comprehensible and, indeed, 
justifiable that Russia should feel dissatisfied 
with the present state of affairs, though this 
does not provide an excuse for Russia or any 
other Power to go behind the Montreux Con- 
vention, still less to establish itself on the 
Dardanelles in violation of Turkish sovereignty. 
If an attempt to do the latter did not bring 
about a new war forthwith—and Turkey has 
declared that she would resist any such attempt 
by force of arms—it would bring about a 
situation favourable to war in the long run. 

For this issue does not stand alone. It is 
bound up with the avowed determination of 
the victors in the late war to prevent, in future, 
the waging of aggressive wars, one of the counts 
on which the men who were condemned at 








spoken, is covered by the Montreux Convention A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE GFOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF THE STRAITS IN 


of 1936. This abolished the International THE BLACK SEA POWERS; 
SHARE IN THEIR DEFENCE. 


Straits Commission set up under the Treaty 

of Lausanne and permitted Turkey to re- 

militarize the Straits-—-which she did. Merchant ships 
of all nations were given freedom of passage, but in case 
of imminent danger of war to Turkey she could indicate 
a route and insist on a daylight passage. Light surface 
war vessels were given freedom of passage as regards all 
nations, Other warships, excluding submarines, might 
pass by day, but the total foreign tonnage in transit might 
not exceed 15,000. Larger warships of the Black Sea 
Powers might pass after notification, escorted by a maxi- 
mum of two destroyers. Submarines built outside for 
them might pass in to their bases after notification. The 
aggregate tonnage of non-Black Sea Powers in this sea 
was not to exgeed 30,000, but there was an “ escalator " 
clause permitting increase in case of a substantial expansion 
of a Black Sea Power's tonnage. 

The Soviet Union has made no secret of the fact that 
it is entirely dissatisfied with the present provisions. In 
a former article I dealt with some episodes concerning 
Turkish territory on the borders of Transcaucasia, to which 
Russia laid claim and about which there were some lively 
articles in her Press earlier this year. That, however, was 
indirect approach, and since then there have been much 
more forthright demands from the Soviet Union for a 
settlement of the question. In its first Note it proposed 
that the régime of the Straits should be discussed directly 


should be modified and would accept the holding of an 
international conference, which would include the repre- 
sentatives of signatory States and of the United States, 
for the purpose of deciding the question. But she will not 
enter into direct negotiations with the Black Sea Powers 
on the matter. To do so, she urges officially, would be to 
leave out of account the international nature of the issue. 
In this her attitude is similar to those of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, whose Governments expressed 
their views on the matter during August, the American 
Note emphasising that the Straits question was the con- 
cern of all Powers. From the practical point of view, 
however, it must be recognised that Turkey is here in- 
fluenced by more than strictly jurisprudential considera- 
tions ; she is averse to sitting down at a conference table 
alone with her formidable neighbour, and would not con- 
sider that even the company of representatives of the other 
* Black Sea Powers,” Bulgaria and Rumania, could make 
the meeting a jolly party. Still more, then, it need hardly 
be said, does she reject the proposal for joint Soviet- 
Turkish defence of the Straits as infringing her sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. Privately again, her Government would 
put it more strongly and speak of her independent existence. 

It is improbable that the Soviet Union expected any 
other reply than that which was delivered on October 18. 


Nuremberg were indicted. It is related to the 


RELATION TO old principle of the balance of power, which 
PARTICULARLY SOVIET RUSSIA, WHICH HAS DEMANDED A_ induced other nations to league themselves 
(Copyright Map by the “ Daily Telegraph.”’) 


against the nation which upset the natural 

balance by its ambitions, and in so doing 
placed them in danger. It is connected with the interests 
of other Powers in the Mediterranean. It cannot be 
separated from the political and economic affairs of the 
Middle East, the Suez Canal, the air routes between 
Europe and Asia, and most. of all the oilfields of Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. The great nations of the modern world 
depend upon oil, and there is nothing shameful in the 
fact that Britain and the United States are intensely 
interested in the oilfields and their appurtenances in this 
region. Soviet Russia herself is interested in oilfields 


. outside her own territories, notably in Persia, though she, 


like the United States, is an oil-producer, whereas Britain 
must place her sole’ reliance upon supplies from over the sea. 

Supposing that the Soviet Union were accorded a base 
on the Dardanelles, might it not then be argued that 
this afforded insufficient protection for the waterway 
and that what was needed to secure its safety was a 
further base or several bases in the Aegean, perhaps even 
in Crete? I do not say that this would be the case, but 
it might be, and if so the first advantage gained by com- 
plete control of the Dardanelles would make the second 
demand all the more difficult to resist. Such a state of 
affairs would be an intolerable menace to the tranquillity 
and future of the world. No satisfactory solution of the 
historic problem of the Straits will be reached along these lines. 
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THEN AND NOW: TWO ASPECTS OF DINING ON THE QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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THEN: A VIEW OF THE MAIN DINING-ROOM OF THE CUNARD-WHITE STAR LINER QUEEN ELIZABETH TAKEN ONLY EIGHT MONTHS AGO, WHEN 2000 HOME-BOUND CANADIAN 
TROOPS CROWDED INTO THE HUGE ROOM FOR A MEAL UNDER BARRACK-ROOM CONDITIONS. 





~ 


NOW: THE SCENE HAS CHANGED—DURING THE RECENT MAIDEN VOYAGE OF THE LINER FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK AS A PASSENGER-VESSEL, ONLY 800 DINERS 
SAT DOWN TO MEALS SUCH AS CANNOT BE OBTAINED IN BRITAIN, IN THE LUXURY OF THE MAIN DINING-ROOM. ALL THE FOOD SERVED CAME FROM AMERICA. 
The scene on bosrd the world’s largest liner, the Queen Elizabeth, when she made her transport. The mess-tins and Army food were absent from the main dining-room, 
maiden voyage as a passenger-liner from Southampton to New York on October 16, where the luxurious fittings, six-course meals and lists of vintage wines were a revelation 
bore little resemblance to the more sombre wartime scene, when she served as a to British passengers, for so long used to austerity living. 
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MAN’S FIRST VENTURES ON THE WATERS. 














‘““‘WATER TRANSPORT: 


ORIGINS AND EARLY EVOLUTION” ; 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ODERN discoveries and new contraptions can 
1 generally be attributed to single inventors, or 
to a certain few rival claimants whose priority is a 
matter of dispute. But when we talk of the triumphs 
of the last two centuries, the spinning-jenny, the 
steam-engine, the telegraph, the motor-car, the aero- 
plane, the wireless, photography, and all the rest of 
them, we sometimes forget that Man has been finding 
things out since Man began, and that the magnitude 
of some of his discoveries is only not noticed because 
we are too accustomed to them. When, where and 
by whom was the seéd of wild plants first deliberately 
sown, and agriculture founded ? Who first noticed the 
effects of manure, and arranged them of set purpose ? 
Who first, when rolling a log (possibly some early 
critic), conceived the 
idea of a wheel, argu- 
ably the most momen- 
tous invention of all ? 
And who first made a 
boat that floated and 
carried him ? 

Mr. Hornell sets out 
to throw light on the 
origins of water trans- 
port by surveying primi- 
tive forms of it which 
still exist in the world 
or are recorded on monu- 
ments. His qualifica- 
tions, as listed on his 
title-page, are almost 
alarmingly ample: he 
is described as “ Direc- 
tor of Fisheries, Govern- 
ment of Madras 
(Retired) ; Formerly 
Marine Biologist to the 
Government of Ceylon; and, later, Fishery Adviser to 
the Governments of Sierra Leone, Malta, Palestine, 
Mauritius, the Seychelles Islands, Baroda and Fiji.” 
Wherever he has gone he has been busy with camera 
as well as note-book ; and the works of travel and 
anthropology which he quotes would make an 
impressive library. 

A guess at the origin of water-craft is easier than 
a guess at some origins : the author suggests that the 
first notion of a boat may have been suggested by 
the sight of a trunk floating downstream “with some 
wild thing, be it bird, monkey or squirrel, successfully 
sailing on it; for that matter, I suppose, men may 
have learnt sewing from the tailor-birds! There are 
still survivals of this form of locomotion: there are 
fishers in India who use a wooden swimming-float 
under their arms while their hands extend a net. 
‘‘ The butt of the net handle rests under the swimmer’s 
armpit and upon the wooden float, which thus serves 
as a fulcrum when the net is raised in order to extract 
the catch, whenever a fish blunders headlong into it. 
The fisherman kills the fish by biting its head, there- 
after threading it on a string tied round his waist. 


A 44-FT. BEAM. 





THE LAST SURVIVING EXAMPLE OF THE SCOTS 
CORACLE, A TYPE OF CRAFT IN USE UNTIL 
THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
NOW IN ELGIN MUSEUM. 5 FT. LONG WITH 
[By Courtesy of Mr. W. E. Watson.) 


field. There are the rafts supported often by pots or 
the inflated skins of oxen and goats. There are the 
coracles and kayaks. There are the bark canoes, 
dug-outs and ultimately the plank-built boats of which 
the ancient Egyptian sailing-ships were the highest 
early development. Mr. Hornell says of these: 
““ Detailed study of the sailing vessels employed be- 
tween the second cataract and the southern limits of 
navigation on the Nile and its great tributaries proves 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the type of hull 
in all the sailing craft trafficking in this region is 
directly comparable, in the basic features of its 
design, with those characteristics of the boats found 
in a twelfth-dynasty tomb at Dahshur and now safely 
housed in the Cairo Museum. We may, indeed, go 
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By JAMES HORNELL, F.L.S., F.R.A.1.* 





CORACLES IN USE AT ANAGUNDI FERRY, TUNGABHADRA RIVER, ON THE SOUTHERN 
MADE OF BAMBOO AND HIDES. 
It FT. IN DIAMETER, 


of the care he 
took in regard to 
every detail of 
preparation and 
deserve to be re- 
corded here. His 
words were: ‘I 
must request you 
to have twenty 
basket boats 
made in the 
ceded __ districts. 
They should be THE 
the size of 10 feet 
diameter and 





MR. JAMES HORNELL, F.L.S., F.R.A.L, 
‘AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS. PAGE. 
Mr. Hornell has remarkable qualifications 
for writing on primitive water- 
craft as, during a long life, his 
interest in boats and his work 
have coincided. He has held a 
number of official appointments 
connected with fisheries and 
marine biology in India, West 
Africa, the Levant, the Indian 
Ocean and in Fiji. 


3 feet deep; and I 
wish that they may 
be covered with double 
leather [the Duke’s 
italics}. The leather 
should be sewed with 
thongs and of such a 
size as to cover the 
gunwales of the boats 
all round. I intend that 
your boats should be 
on the Malpoorba.’ ”’ 
The Duke was using 
boats which were 
already ancient when our forefathers used them 
against Czsar’s raids: and when young he might 
have seen them on the Boyne. They are still to 
be found on several rivers of Wales and the Welsh 
Marches; and a kindred boat-shaped “ curragh”’ 
is to be found on the western coast of Ireland. 
Edward III. took coracles carrying three men each 
with him when he invaded France in 1360. In 
later days they have been used mainly by anglers. 
‘A keen angler assures me that if a.coracle be 
used, the catch made from it may be put at 
quite double that of an equally skilful man 
fishing in waders from the shore.’’ Hides in recent 
centuries were replaced by other material, made 
waterproof: ‘‘ Typically the old design of a coracle 
as it exists to-day consists of a broad, ovate, latticed 
framework in the form of a shallow, wide-mouthed 
basket, covered with calico waterproofed outside with 
a coating of pitch and tar. This skeleton frame is made 
usually of seven laths arranged in a_ fore-and-aft 
direction—the longitudinal frames, interwoven with a 
varying number worked in at right-angles—the trans- 
verse frames. Around the bent-up ends of these two 


THE EXAMPLES 


sets of frames, three rows of withies are plaited or 
woven to keep the laths in place and to form a 
strengthening gunwale.’’ On different rivers there are 
various modifications of the type: Mr. Hornell, whose 
travels have not been confined to “‘ overseas,’’ has 


Having floated a mile or as far as he thinks fit, the yp cincuLaR CORACLE IN GENERAL USE ON THE TIGRIS: 
swimmer lands and walks back to his starting-point , wopEL OF A MODERN QUFF4 TO SHOW THE TECHNIQUE 
to repeat the operation time and again.”” It seems oF CONSTRUCTION. QUFFAS VARY IN SIZE, BUT THE AVERAGE 
that the late Mr. Heath Robinson was not the first HAVE A DIAMETER OF BETWEEN 4} AND JO FT. 


in his chosen field. Reproductions from the book by Courtesy of The Cambridge University Press. 


even further and infer with 
confidence that these Sudanese 
craft, so far as their hull form 
is concerned, are the direct 
and lineal descendants of the 
Egyptian river craft of early 
and middle dynastic times.” 
All sorts of dhows, junks and 
so on are exhaustively described 
and illustrated. But to many 
British readers there will be a 
special interest in the chapters 
devoted to coracles, because the 
form still survives in these 
islands. The coracle is still 
widely diffused in Asia, notably 
among the primitive Dravidians 
of Southern India. Where it is 
absent, its place is often taken 
by “ rafts supporfed on inflated 
skins, a type of water-transport 
belonging to the same culture 
complex as the skin-covered 
coracle. The Duke of Wellington, who in his 





A TEIFI RIVER SALMON-FISHER IN HIS CORACLE, THE MOST FREQUENT 
OF THE WELSH CORACLES STILL IN USE AND MUCH EMPLOYED IN 
SALMON NETTING. [Photograph by the Author, Mr. James Hornell.) 


A BULL-BOAT OF THE SIOUX INDIANS, A PRIMITIVE AND CLUMSY TYPE OF 
SKIN BOAT, FORMERLY USED BY THE PLAINS INDIANS BUT NO LONGER IN 
use. [By Courtesy of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, N.Y.) 


From such rudimentary beginnings our author esem thems all and. describes them all, as also -the 








develops his evolutionary theme over a very wide 





*** Water Transport: Origins and Early Evolution.” By James 
Hornell, F.L.S., F.R.A.1. 87 Photographs, 69 Figures in Text. 
(The Cambridge University Press ; 30s.) 


omniscient way, knew and appreciated the value 
of these craft, made use of them in his campaign 
in Mysore in 1803. His instructions to Colonel 
Munroe, dated 8 April of that year, are evidence 


technique of paddling. 

Throughout the book, in fact, the display of 
detailed information, in text and diagram, is 
awe-inspiring. 
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AT THE BRABOURNE-MOUNTBATTEN : WEDDING. 








“1 GIVE YOU THE TOAST OF THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM”: 
H.M. THE KING PROPOSING THE HEALTH OF LORD BRABOURNE 
AND THE HON. PATRICIA MOUNTBATTEN AT THE RECEPTION. 


THE 

ROYAL GUESTS AND ROYAL BRIDESMAIDS: THEIR MAJESTIES, 

ACCOMPANIED BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS 
MARGARET, ARRIVING AT ROMSEY ABBEY. 


ST. JOHN 


THE ROYAL PARTY ARRIVING AT ROMSEY ABBEY ; 
WITH PRINCE PHILIP OF GREECE, WHO WAS AN USHER. 


The wedding of Captain Lord Brabourne and the Hon. Patricia Mountbatten, elder 
daughter of Admiral Viscount Mountbatten of Burma and Viscountess Mountbatten 
of Burma, took place on October 26 in Romsey Abbey, Hampshire. The King 
and Queen and the Duchess of Kent attended the ceremony, and Princess Elizabeth, 
Princess Margaret, Princess Alexandra of Kent and the Hon. Pamela Mountbatten 


WEDDING GROUP. 
CAPTAIN LORD BRABOURNE 
(BEST MAN). 
MARCHIONESS OF MILFORD HAVEN ; 
MARCHIONESS OF SLIGO (GRANDMOTHER OF THE BRIDEGROOM). 


SHOWING H.M. THE QUEEN CONVERSING y 


| 
| 
| 


(FROM L. TO R.) STANDING: THE DUCHESS OF KENT; ADMIRAL LORD MOUNTBATTEN ; 

(BRIDEGROOM); H.M. THE KING; LADY MOUNTBATTEN; SQUADRON LEADER C. HARRIS 

DOREEN LADY BRABOURNE (MOTHER OF THE BRIDEGROOM); THE DOWAGER 
THE HON. PATRICIA MOUNTBATTEN (BRIDE); H.M. THE QUEEN; AGATHA 

FRONT ROW: THE HON, PAMELA MOUNTBATTEN ; 
; AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


vennnngnnnnsnns veanengenennaenes’: 


SEATED : 


4 


yonsevnenanecenensevanuenuaesenssvacseceneneveseesennenen 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT ARRIVING WITH PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, 
WHO IS HOLDING HER SKIRT CLEAR OF THE MUDDY GROUND.* 


(the bride’s younger sister) were bridesmaids. Among the 1300 guests in the 
Abbey were farmers and employees from Broadlands, the bride’s home, and from 
the bridegroom's home at Mersham-le-Hatch, Kent. At the reception the King 
proposed the health of the bride and bridegroom with the words: ‘*‘ We wish them 
long life, evéry happiness, and the best of good luck.”’ 


absonenenenenenussusasantonerenenesaqpavecssennasuamanensanasecenessarenewerssssesvnnneneanves 
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THE CAMERA. 


HOME NEWS: TOPICAL ITEMS RECORDED BY 


ed 4 
THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE DEDICATION OF THE KING’S CHAPEL OF THE SAVOY 
AS THE CHAPEL OF THE ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER. 


On October 22 the King, as Sovereign of the Order, and the Queen, as Grand Master, attended 
the .service for the ceremonial inauguration of the King’s Chapel of the Savoy as the chapel 





THE 6000-TON U.S. CRUISER SPOKANE, WATCHED BY PERSONNEL OF A ROYAL NAVY ‘MINE- 


SWEEPER (FOREGROUND), ARRIVING OFF GREENWICH ON OCTOBER 26 ON A GOODWILL VISIT. of the Royal Victorian Order. During the service, conducted by the Rev. Cyril L Crosowell eup- 
ior icati 


oyal Family. 


lain of the Order), the King presented the new silver altar plate desi 


s ST-W CRUISER, HAVING BEEN LAUNCHED IN SEPTEMBER 1945. n 
i inacnsils anche sfecleec ath att dnt ier Tea . ’ use of the Order and subscribed for by members of the 





aie ws . a i 
ANOTHER EXPERT SEWING TOGETHER STRIPPED SECTIONS EDGING-ON ENDPAPERS OF A BOOK: A TASK CALLING 
OF A GERMAN TEXTBOOK FOR THE HOSPITAL LIBRARY. FOR GREAT PRECISION IN THE BINDING OF A _ BOOK. 
part-time voluntary helpers are urgently needed and if anyone interested will kindly write to 
the St. John and Red Cross Hospital Library Department, William IV. Street, London, 
W.C.2, full details will be sent to them. The high standard of the bookbinding art achieved by 
| the Library can be judged at a book-binding and repairing exhibition at Belgrave House, Chesham 

Place. which has aroused a great deal of public interest in this branch of the department's activities. 





A CRAFTSWOMAN PREPARING THE COVER OF A BOOK FOR 
THE ST. JOHN AND RED CROSS HOSPITAL LIBRARY. 
The St. John and Red Cross Hospital Library, which has recently become a department of the 
Joint Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur Bryant, is known widely for the beautiful 
finish and gay colourings of the volumes which it supplies to Service Hospitals overseas, and to 
hospitals, sanatoria, mental institutions, prison hospitals and rehabilitation centres in this country. 
To keep up this supply, which numbers hundreds of thousands of books and magazines, more 





THE CROMWELL 
BRITISH DESTROYER 
On October 25 the third vessel of its type to be transferred to Norway 


BECOMES rH 
HANDED 


BERGEN: ANOTHER 
OVER TO NORWAY, 


A SOLDIER'S IDEA OF HOME: TWO VIEWS OF A NISSEN HUT CONVERTED BY R.A.S.C. PERSONNEL, SHOWING 
(LEFT) A PRIVATE READING IN BED, AND (RIGHT) A VIEW OF THE FACING ROWS OF CURTAINED CUBICLES, 





the British 1700-ton C, Class destroyer Cromwell--was formally 

handed over to the Royal Norwegian Navy by the Commander- 

inChief Plymouth Command (Admiral Sir Henry Pridham- 
Wippell) at a ceremony at Devonport Dockyard. 


Commanding officers at barracks all over the countr 


y have been instructed, following Field Marshal Montgomery’s directive for better 


Army conditions, to design a “ 
modern soldier should live. At Queen’s Camp, an R.A.S.C. barracks at Guildford, 
with the results seen, 


New Army” specimen barrack-room, incorporating the ideas of both officers and 


Each man has a curtained cubicle, chair, bed and chest-of-drawers, with an individual bed-light. 


men on how the 
the C.O. turned over an old Nissen hut to his men, 
The stove- 


surround has been white-enamelled, the linoleum highly polished and covered with mats, and the wails painted in pastel colours. 
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A PICTORIAL SCRAPBOOK: ITEMS 
OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD 


ey - ES ee, wa Mea ‘ 
A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE UPSIDE-DOWN T/RPITZ, SHOWING WHERE THE ARMOUR-PLATING 


WAS REMOVED BY THE GERMANS TO GET AT THE BODIES INSIDE. 


These two photographs, efaken recently, show two aspects of the rusting, upside-down hulk of the German 

battleship 7irpitz as she now appears to tourists and visitors to Tromsé Fjord, Norway, where the great 

A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HULK OF THE GERMAN. BATTLESHIP T/RPITZ IN eS ape ag pm — wd > = by ——_ ee Capene wv Lancasters of 
TROMSO ING . , ’ -A.F. Bomber Command. me of the photographs shows clearly the section where the rmans removed 
OMSO FJORD, NORWAY, SHOWING TWO OF THE VESSEL'S THREE PROPELLER SHAFTS. armour-plating in order to recover bodies and valuable instruments from the interior of the sunken hull. 


me ‘ ost 


A VIEW OF THE NORTHERN END OF BRAUNTON BURROWS, IN NORTH DEVON, A FAMOUS FOUR-MILE STRETCH OF SAND-DUNES AND SALT-MARSHES FACING BIDEFORD BAY, LISTED 
FOR PRESERVATION AS A NATURE RESERVE, BUT. NOW THREATENED WITH PERMANENT MILITARY OCCUPATION AS A COMBINED OPERATIONS TRAINING "STABLISHMENT., 


Among the numerous stretches of English countryside threatened with permanent post-war military combined estuary of the Rivers Taw and Torridge. The Burrows, which include some of the highest 
occupation, several have important prior claims for preservation as nature reserves of great scientific “ fixed’ sand-dunes in Britain, rising to between 80 ft. and 100 ft., are the classic site for a species 
interest. Not the least of these is Braunton Burrows, well known to holiday-makers as the mag- of flora which occurs in only one other locality in this country, and of many other very rare plants, 
nificent stretch of sand-dunes backing the four-mile stretch of Saunton Sands and flanking the birds and insects. For upwards of: three centuries they have been a place of pilgrimage for naturalists. 


H S. SAUMARES SCENE ON BROCKENHURST RAILWAY STATION APTER AN EXPLOSION IN THE REFRESHMENT 
aaa : ROOM WHICH INJURED FOURTEEN PEOPLE, ONE OF WHOM HAS SINCE DIED. 


pearsall Bigs io bc pn eo While the W h-Waterloo tandi Brockenhurst Station, H h \ ’clock 

i i itish Mediterranean Fleet, the destroyer hile the Weymouth-Water'! express was standing in Brockenhurs ation, Hampshire, at eleven o'clock on 
~ Couter be eo a -— 2 PPro. channel off Corfu, near the Albanian the morning of October 21, gas escaping from a cylinder supplying the refreshment-room came into contact 
ove wily Page be h ti were reported to have lost their lives. The destroyer Volage, with the flames of a gas-ring and exploded with a force which wrecked the refreshment-room and injured 
which — yr od Se =~ in tow, herself struck a second mine, this explosion killing fourteen people, including several passengers in the stationary express. Mr. Norman John Mills, of Basingstoke 
ween ba ” SS cupolas of the presence of mines in this area is being officially sought. later died from his injuries, and at the inquest the coroner spoke of “a certain amount of slackness 


HER BOWS BLOWN OFF BY A MINE IN THE CORFU CHANNEL ON THE 
DESTROYER YOLAGE HERSELF LATER MINED. 
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|} PROPLE AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES 

IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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ceremonies N oF st wi rt, eae 
AT MONTE CASSINO: GENERAL ANDERS, . ARTHUR BRYANT. THE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY: DR. GEOFFREY C. L. LUNT 


CO cee ee. eee eee i Deedves honorary degree of poctas of Laws from (CENTRE) IN PROCESSION FROM MITRE HOUSE TO THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE. 

On th f hi rt Htaly, General Anders, inburgh University on Octo recognition . 

Commander of ie Peta it Come now being re of his work during the war which, in the opinion of The enthronement of the Right Rev. Geoffrey 

banded, visited Monte Cassino. Our photograph shows | Lord Linlithgow, who was installed as Chancellor oe ae ae Se oe aoe eS 

him (centre) standing beneath the shadow of the ruins of the University, “‘ went far to raise the hearts of poy Bg | place at Salisbury per co 

of the famous Abbey with (left) the Abbot of Monte \ his countrymen in a time of, trial and danger.” Mire on P hos g ith fa 

Cassino. The Polish Corps took a major part in the } end a come Guportant yom itre ha ap ag She wae inves to avi 
battle of Castine deving the Staten campeign. Fj cod deed tae TE oe oe tee ee in the Cathedral, where the Bishop was 

\ “Our Notebook ” in The Illustrated London News. enthroned by the Archdeacon of Canterbury. 


On "1 





MAJOR-GENERAL G. H. A. MacMILLAN. 
fpveiiied to succeed Lieut.-General Sir Evelyn 
H. Barker as G.OC.-inC., Palestine. He is 
forty-nine and at present Director of Weapons 
. ied : and Develo; meat ar Office. In World War I1., 
Jyrrenneemnenemmnenmnennene a veevueneuangeeneuensnuseneuennenneunanuneenQU ce enneeney 2 ; — . i as B.G:S. X Corps, took part in invasion of 
MR. E. THOMPSON SETON. : — 7 im |i North Africa and Tunisian campaign, and 
Died in New Mexico on October 23, aged eighty- Oe : : a , z commanded the 1Sth Division in Normandy. 
six. Of English parentage, was an , Natural- 
ist and author. For many years naturalist to 
Government of Manitoba. Published = book, 
“Wild Animals 1 Have Known,” 1898. 
Founded Woodcraft League, which = some 
80,000 followers in the U.S.A. 








LADY ALEXANDER. 
\ Died on October 21. Widow of Sir George 
A ROYAL VISIT TO BURLINGTON HOUSE: THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCESSES WITH Alexander, actor and manager of St. James's 
SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, VIEW THE KING’S PICTURES. Theatre from 1891 until his death in 1918. 


sannonvannneeannennvnnnnneeein evvenaeannnnegnnnenangnnennany The King and Queen, accompanied by the Princesses, paid a private visit to Burlington House on ptm Ref particularly _ J pow Mn 
and bazaars. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL D. BURGES, V.C. : October 23 to see the exhibition of the King’s pictures, which was opened to the public on tion of matinées, balls 
Died on October 24, aged seventy-three. Won October 26. In our issue of that date we 
the V.C. in the Balkans in 1918 while command- —_ photcerente of of c yaiz pelntings 
ing the 7th Battalion, the South Wales Borderers. vi "il March 16 « i M th 
Served in South African War with Gloucester- ie. f roe Royal F, oy ony b 
shire Regiment. From 1923 to 1933 was Resident yoy > | ® it 4 amily, al made a 
Governor and Major of the Tower of London. jour of the galleries on the same day. 





cape, eters a se 


~ 


 yyreerensnsevernasseverenouevnsnuannaveneveveusnea en 4nU4srseeens4nsSuesisssngneyssnsnanenaaQ4QnQnyeeanansaO4LQe ens4aGQQ4QQ4QMOQMQOCNQeeQeesescnnnsoanennnnnrasanseees¥t 
THE MILITARY TRUCE IN INDONESIA: LORD KILLEARN (CENTRE) WATCHING AN IMPORTANT SPEECH BY MR. ATTLEE AT THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS MEETING AT 
DR. SCHERMERHORN (LEFT) SHAKING HANDS WITH DR, SJAMKIR IN BATAVIA, BRIGHTON ; MR. CHARLES DUKES (LEFT) LEADING THE CHEERS FOR THE PRIME MINISTER. 


The military truce arranged in Java was a good start to the conference of Dutch and The Prime Minister, addressing the Trades Union Congress at Brighton on October 24, said that it 
\ Indonesian delegates held in Batavia under the RK i ng of Lord Killearn, the British was one of the tragedies of the world ~~~ 4 tet the Soviet Government appeared deliberately to 
\ Special Commissioner in South-East Asia. Dr. Schermerhorn, Chairman of the Dutch Com- revent intercourse between the Russian — and the rest of the world. Our protcenae™ shows : 
' mission-General, established friendly relations with Dr. Sjahrir, the Indonesian Premier. The 1. to r.) Mr. Charles Dukes, President Chairman of the T.U.C.; Mr. Attlee e Me Ve 
withdrawal of the British forces from the Nethertands East ladies is now in its final phase. Tewson, the new General Secretary of the C.; and Sir Joseph Hallsworth. 


"Neu spnentunansesenonneasasenennvensanacssousentesessnessqeuaansunanvesoeuusannasecsennnbe susanonnanvensneennnuecenanvascrvyssnnsouensnvecenauaenssstennsnunvsgnanunnntone none cancauevecanaauuenesvenne yvunanauunarovunannvunanaavensennevebnenmannansnaccuuansuuaaananegensesenssveeyeqscuveensannveny avessaneunenannenvesanannesetovunnaqueauasansnsseensescquuasaveceaunuqgnaunenvusasucennsuanannsouuennasustas' 
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THE UNITED NATIONS IN SESSION: THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN NEW YORK. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN, STANDING ON THE SPEAKER’S ROSTRUM, WELCOMING THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS IN NEW YORK ON OCTOBER 23. THE DELEGATES OF THE FIFTY-ONE NATIONS FACED HIM 


FROM SEMI-CIRCULAR TABLES ON THE CARPETED FLOOR OF THE CHAMBER. 


~ 
™ a 


M. MOLOTOV (BACK SEAT, NEAREST CAMERA) BEING DRIVEN IN HIS CAR TO NEW YORK CITY HALL FOR 
THE RECEPTION OF DELEGATES ON OCTOBER 23, PRIOR TO THE OPENING SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the United Nations received a personal and official welcome 
from President Truman at its opening session at Flushing Meadow, New York, on 
October 23. In welcoming the delegates to the United States, Mr. Truman assured 
them that Americans were proud and grateful that their country had been chosen by 
the United Nations as its headquarters. Stating that the American people recognised 
their responsibilities in the world of the future, the President said there was no 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN EMPHASISING A POINT IN HIS ADDRESS OF 
WELCOME TO THE DELEGATES AT THE ASSEMBLY'S OPENING SESSION. 


justification for the fears that had been aroused of another world war. There was, 
he said, a universal feeling against the futility and agony of war, and no responsible 
Government could ignore it. The 400 delegates to the Assembly had previously met 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and had been driven between cheering and waving 
crowds down the “triumphal route" along Broadway to City Hall, which was 
bedecked with flags of the 51 nations, and where they attended a reception. 
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THE CONGRESS PARTY’S FIRST CONTACT WITH AN AGE-OLD BRITISH PROBLEM. 


a NSO 


* v : Ne 4 > - Hae ? 
A WARM RECEPTION FOR PANDIT NEHRU’S GOODWILL VISIT TO THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER: TRIBESMEN IN |THE KHYBER PASS FLINGING STONES AT THE 
WHICH 


“MOTOR-CONVOY 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 


(Fpp.l2oh)___ 


¥ 


RE-FORMING PANDIT NEHRU’S CONVOY AFTER THE STONE-THROWING 


AMBUSH IN THE KHYBER PASS. NEHRU’S CAR, WITH WINDSCREEN AND SIDE WINDOWS BROKEN 
BY STONES, CAN BE SEEN LEFT AND, CROUCHING 


RIGHT, MEN OF THE KHYBER RIFLES, WHO RETURNED THE TRIBESMEN’S FIRE. 
On the opposite page we give pictures of the inauspicious event with which Pandit 


Nehru's ill-fated goodwill tour of the North-West Frontier districts opened. After 
his rebuffs at the abortive jirgas, Pandit Nehru went with a considerable motor 
convoy, including troops, to the Khyber Pass district. Returning from the frontier, 
the convoy was held up by a crowd of about 500 tribesmen, who barred the road, 


shouting slogans. Pandit Nehru’s car, the second in the convoy, bore the red, 


white and green Congress flag and was a conspicuous target for the stones which 
were thrown. The troops jumped down from the lorry and, crouching down, 
opened fire at about the same time as the tribesmen also began shooting. The 
demonstrators took cover, the troops cleared the road, and the convoy pressed on. 
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THE JIRGA THAT FAILED: A HOSTILE RECEPTION FOR NEHRU. 


i ee 


pe | 


See, db 


= - 
+ fs 


THE OPENING OF A FRUITLESS JIRGA (REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY), WHEN NORTH-WEST FRONTIER TRIBESMEN GATHERED AT FORT RAZMAK TO HEAR PANDIT NEHRU 
(WITH SPECTACLES AND CONGRESS PARTY WHITE CAP), SEATED BETWEEN KHAN ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN (LEFT) AND DR. KHAN SAHIB (RIGHT). 


~ 


. . oo 
Ze 4x-, a 
, . . 


THE SAME SCENE AFTER A FEW MINUTES OF HEATED DISCUSSION: MALIKS (TRIBAL LEADERS) WALKING OUT OF THE //RGA AS A BODY, AFTER DECLARING TO 
NEHRU AND THE KHAN BROTHERS (FOREGROUND) THAT THEY WANTED NEITHER BRITISH NOR INDIAN DOMINATION, BUT WOULD STAY AS THEY WERE~—INDEPENDENT. 


On October 16 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who has claimed that the British At the first (Miranshah) the maliks walked out before hearing Nehru, saying that 
approach to the N.-W. tribesmen’s problems was entirely wrong, arrived at they were independent and meant to remain so, and that the Muslims were 
Peshawar for a goodwill tour of the tribal areas of the North-West Province. | being ill-treated in India and would take revenge. Later, at Razmak, the story 
His companions were Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier of the N.-W. Frontier Province, was almost the same, and on Nehru's defending Dr. Khan Sahib, described by the 
and his brother, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, leader of the local Congress Party tribesmen as an infidel, the maliks again got up and left. On October 20 the 
Muslims. Their first engagements were at Razmak and Miranshah, where they party's convoy was ambushed and stoned by tribesmen in the Khyber Pass, 
met jirgas (representative assemblies) of maliks (tribal leaders) on October 17. and there was some firing both by tribesmen and troops in the convoy. 
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BY SPACE-ROCKET TO THE MOON? PROBLEMS, WHICH PREVEN 


DRAWN BY oUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, wi 






TO FLY TO THE MOON, THE @ spent. 


SPACE-ROCKET WOULD FIRSTLY 
HAVE TO OVERCOME THE 
FRICTIONAL RESISTANCE OF 
THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERIC 


BELT, 250 MILES IN WIDTH. Ee 
AAILES 
= 250 
ma 2O0 
\ € SPACE-ROCKET PROCEEDING AT 7 MILES A SECOND. 
ATMOSPHERIC BELT. \ 
a— 150 a « 





= oer a 
- \ —& 75 MILES. HEIGHT ATTAINED BY GERMAN "V2" ROCKETS 
4 —~ Sc \ AT APPROXIMATE SPEED OF 2/3°°5 OF A MILE PER SECOND. 
4 
\ 
4 
/ \ 
Peas f 
v : j , £ « 
< ee lt 
RANGE ABOUT 190 MILES 
fe) to) rTexe) 15C plete 25¢ ele 350 Vole 450 [Tore 55 60x 650. FO. 7 S¢ re 
| J ee fey SYS SRAM SY CGR SR 5 ee ae cs cee 
MILES 
STE LEE MED ITER ne 











ae: eS NTATIC " c ‘4 
TO OVERCOME THE EARTHS GRAVITATIONAL PULL. AS THE ROCKET MOVED INTO 
THE VACUUM OF SPACE IT WOULD 
BE SUBJECTED TO THE FULL FORCE 
» OF THE DANGEROUS AND 
a LITTLE KNOWN COSMIC RAYS. 











a 





EARTH 





THE 















) 
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THE MOON AS A TARGET: A MULTI-STAGE ROCKET, FITTED WITH INSTRUMENTS, AS A POSSIBILITY IN 


News of experiments with rockets in America and the British Government's proposal making to-day in its conquest of the upper air. Possibly the greatest problem is 
to set up a rocket-testing range in Australia have been responsible for a good deal the question of fuel to supply the rocket-motors, and it would be quite impossible 
of discussion by the public as to the possibilities of sending men by rocket to the with fuels now in use to reach the moon by a single-stage rocket. It may, however, 
moon in the near future. To ascertain some of the difficulties which still stand in be just possible to do this by using a multi-stage rocket. It could be done in three 
the way of such a project our artist, Mr. G. H. Davis, interviewed a number of stages, and it is doubtful whether any great advantage would be gained by using 
well-known authorities on the subject. Their opinion is that a rocket which could more, because the increasing complication of the engineering begins to balance out the 
carry men to the moon and back is something that will be quite impossible for many pay load. To carry a weight of 100 lbs. to the Moon, a three-stage rocket would 
years to come, but a multi-stage rocket capable of carrying instruments to make have to weigh initially 53$ tons, and would have to travel at about seven miles 
records of the journey may not be so far off with the rapid advances science is per second. The rocket would have to cover about three-quarters of the distance 
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be great 
have to 
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overheat 
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LEVENT MAN FROM JOURNEYING IN OUTER SPACE, EXPLAINED. 


H. DAvis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF EXPERTS. 







THE INSTRUMENTS WOULD HAVE TO BE 
SPECIALLY LIGHT IN WEIGHT TO COME 
WITHIN THE LIMIT ALLOWED YET MUST 
















TO FLY FROM THE EARTH 
TO THE MOON AND CARRY 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS, 
RADAR AND OTHER 
EQUIPMENT, WEIGHING 
ALTOGETHER 100 LB 

A MMLTI-STAGE ROCKET 
WOULD BE REQUIRED 
WEIGHING ABOUT 5372 TONS 
‘Griekeleloma-\) 















POWERFUL TO 
BE EFFECTIVE. 








NSTRNMENTS # 
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ROCKET. | ra 
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MATERIALS. 






































/ | INSTRUMENT 
/ Tr TO Be JETTISONED. 
/ 
4 ws 
AIR. BOTTLE i a 
i ETC ; > ©) a 
/ 2g Mes 
: j i; Cf > 
3RO STAGE as a = 
i ROCKET Oe : | , 
f ‘ Pi] 
; JOM THE COURSE OF THE SPACE-ROCKET. 
d MOON'S GRAVITATIONAL 
i 7 ae DISTANCE : 
~" . ogee 239,000 MILES EARTH'S 
fs a - GRAVITATIONAL FIELD 
= ROCKET. { THE EARTH. 
THE MOON. — 
es ee ey 
aA ~ { 
‘ ~*~ — a —- #. 
ROCKET. % wa % 
é ee 
bh 2MP STAGE a = 
‘ed JETTISONED. / 
A 187 STAGE 
n O4 soe Si emeelie— JETTISONED. 
pe & AND, INSULATING 
i roe MATERIAL 
$ yo , mi 
vf le fe 
; f 
/ ta P fy 
? & & -z ai AS THE THIRD STAGE OF THE SPACE-ROCKET NEARED THE MOON 
> bad fk a COMPRESSED ‘ IT 1S DOUBTFUL IF THE LIMITED SIZE AND POWER OF THE 
[ p Ae 7 a ae RADAR CARRIED WOULD BE ABLE TO GIVE A SIGNAL CAPABLE 


OF BEING PICKED UP ON THE EARTH NEARLY 239,000 MILES AWAY 














ILITY IN THE FUTURE, ALTHOUGH INTER-PLANETARY TRAVEL IS STILL IN THE REALM OF FANTASY. 


is between the earth and the moon before the gravitational pull of our satellite would be carried sufficiently powerful to produce signals, when nearing the moon, which could 
ible be greater than that of the earth. In the early stage of the flight the rocket would be picked up on the earth, nearly 239,000 miles away. As each stage of the rocket 
er, have to push its way through our atmospheric belt and the friction set up by the became exhausted, the case, with its tanks, motor, etc., would be jettisoned and 
ree terrific speed would make it necessary to protect the skin and the interior against probably shattered by a bursting-charge as it fell. Before man can set foot on the 
overheating, and even melting, by means of a complicated system of cooling and moon, therefore, it will be necessary to harness atomic power, produce new heat- 
insulation. On reaching the vacuum of outer space the rocket would be subjected resisting alloys and overcome the problem of cooling. Protection must be given against 
to the full force of the dangerous cosmic rays. No doubt certain of the instruments the crushing power of acceleration at the take-off, and against cosmic rays, and there 
carried could be automatically jettisoned and parachuted to earth, but the limited are a hundred other problems not yet solved. The multi-stage rocket would be the 
space and weight allowed make it questionable whether any radar instruments could first step in man’s conquest of outer space. 


ing 
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FAMOUS CITY CHURCHES RECOMMENDED [igo ~ —— oe 
TO BE REBUILT OR RESTORED. : Hl 
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ST. BRIDE, FLEET STREET: 








Me a ", ITS CLOSE CONNECTION 
Ss y ¥ $ 5 } L y } ITs iG 

f T. ANDREW, HOLBORN “. . . HAS A STRONG PAROCHIAL LIFE, AND IS THE OUTSTANDINC 7 gies siuiee ailipebialin <i 

In, REPRESENTATIVE AMONGST THE CITY CHURCHES OF THE EVANGELICAL TRADITION. j J MAKES ITS RESTORATION 





My IMPERATIVE.” 





HE final yeport of the Bishop 

of London's Commission, which 

has been discussing proposals for the 
rebuilding or restoration, the aban- 
donment or adaptation to alternative 
uses, of the City churches damaged 
by enemy action, was issued on 
October 22. The Commission, which 
has been sitting under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Merriman, recommends 
that eleven of the twenty bombed 
churches should be rebuilt or restored 
(these are illustrated here); five 
should have their sites sold; 
St. Augustine’s, Watling Street, 
should be used as either Chapter 
House or Choir School for St. Paul's 
Cathedral; and the remaining three 
should be sites for extra-parochial 
church halls or institutes. This 
report has been submitted to the 
Diocesan Reorganisation Committee. 
The five churches whose sites it is 
proposed to sell are: St. Mildred, 
Bread Street; St. Mary Alderman- 
bury ; St. Andrew-by-the- Wardrobe ; 
St. Alban, Wood Street; and 
St. Swithun, London Stone. The 
Commission states in connection 
with these: ‘‘ We are aware that the 



































ST. NICHOLAS COLE ABBEY : opinion has been expressed . . . 
‘“ THIS CHURCH HAS VERY that some of the sites of churches 
DISTINCTIVE MASCULINE which cannot be rebuilt should be 
ARCHITECTURAL VALUES IN [Continued on right. 
, ITS EXTERIOR DESIGN.” Pi 

er. oLate, nant’ Pecnser: 

OF THE SURVIVING FABRIC Dt 

_THE INTERESTING THIRTEEN 

TURY CRYPT, COULD BE 

PORATED IN ANEW STRUCTU 

— APPROPRIATE DESIGN.” 

P\\LUUUNWRAAMANANNNON LANL NOMNN LY 

" fe 

(LEFT,) ST. GILES, (1 

CRIPPLEGATE : ST. 

“IT WAS AT ALL Wal 

TIMES AN * ALTH 

IMPORTANT HAS $ 

CHURCH, AND CONS! 

WILL BECOME DAM. 

MORE SO IF OUR PAR 

RECOMMENDA- ARCHI 

TIONS REGARDING VALUE 

sce Oe THAT 

NEIGHBOURS ARE UNOUE 

ACCEPTABLF.” | BE RI 
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; 4% 
ST. MARY LE BOW, CHEAPSIDE ° a . . MOST CLOSELY 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE LIFE OF THE ORDINARY LONDONER.” 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S COMMISSION: 
PLANS FOR ELEVEN CITY CHURCHES. 








off) guerene[ti 





























Ss. MICHAEL PATERNOSTER 














ROYAL: ‘THE TOWER OF \ “\ 

THIS CHURCH GROUPS FINELY f ALL HALLOWS, BARKING-BY-THE-TOWER: “. . . ITS CLAIM TO REBUILDING AS THE PARENT } 

WITH THAT OF ST. JAMES My CHURCH OF TOC H SEEMS TO US UNANSWERABLE. P 
My, GARLICKHYTHE.” ” 

Continued.) 


left as open spaces, with or without 
the retention of such ruins as remain. 
But this could only be done at the 
expense of our other proposals, to 
which we attach paramount im- 
portance.”’ The three Wren churches 
whose sites may be used for parochial 
church halls are: St. Stephen, Cole- 
man Street; Christ Church, Grey- 
friars; and St. Dunstan-in-the-East. 
Some notes on those churches recom- 
mended to be rebuilt or restored may 
be of interest : All Hallows, Barking- 
by-the-Tower, in Norman times be- 
longed to the nuns of Barking, and 
throughout the Middle Ages was an 
important place of pilgrimage. The 
tower Was rebuilt in 1659; the first 
reference to St. Olave, Hart Street, 
is in 1319, but the greater part of 
the present church was built in the 
fifteenth century ; St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, was founded in Norman times 
and largely rebuilt in the sixteenth 
century; St. Lawrence Jewry was 
one of the first churches rebuilt by 
Wren after the Creat Fire; St. Ved- 
ast, Foster Lane, was also rebullt 
by Wren after the Great Fire; 
St. Andrew, Holborn, was rebuilt in 





















































the fifteenth century and again by ST. LAWRENCE JEWRY: i 
Wren. except for the tower ; St. Bride, “THIS CHURCH SHOULD BE \ 
Fleet Street, is another Wren church. RESTORED AS NEARLY AS \ 
MAY BE TO ITS FORMER } 
My STATE.” FY 
scennenassanoeninedieriins S a 
HART EsrrREET: ‘‘ SOME 
yIVING FABRIC INCLUDING 
‘STING 9 rHIRTEENTH-CEN- 
¥PT, COULD BE INCORS 
ANEW EstRUCTURE OF 
RIATE DESIGN.” 
5N. il 
, * 
Vir 
LES, (RIGHT.) 
B? ST. STEPHEN, 
ALL WALBROOK : 
*“ ALTHOUGH IT 
’ HAS SUSTAINED 
iD CONSIDERABLE 
LE DAMAGE, ITS 
OUR PARAMOUNT ; 
A- ARCHITECTURAL 
ING VALUE IS SUCH 
THAT IT MUST 
ARE UNQUESTIONABLY 
aw | BE RESTORED.” 
ST. VEDAST, FOSTER LANE: “A SATISFYING EXAMPLE OF THE 
SMALLER TYPE OF WREN’S SINGLE-AISLED CHURCHES.” 
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A TRANSATLANTIC CAMERA SURVEY: TOPICAL NEWS ITEMS FROM THE U.S.A. 


SOLVING THE HEATING PROBLEM DURING A POWER STRIKE: A LOCOMOTIVE SUPPLYING 
; STEAM TO THE FEDERAL BUILDING IN PITTSBURGH. 
= Ba ye yy to —— —_— p 8 - yg h hot ages FB gy Bog Bangg aan Seton, A LOCOMOTIVE SUPPLYING STEAM FOR HEATING PURPOSES TO A PITTSBURGH DEPARTMENT 
Pittsborch ‘ahs a power suties Gaseived the clta’s Wuilituen of — on = oe STORE BY MEANS OF AN OVERHEAD PIPE DURING A POWER STRIKE. 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE WHALE’S MIGHTY JAWS AS IT FLOUNDERED IN THE SHALLOW 
WATER AT COLD SPRING, FIFTEEN FEET FROM THE SHORE. 
Residents at Cold S Harbour, near Huntington, U.S.A., recently were astonished to find a 64-ft. 
whale floundering in low water’ where it had run aground fifteen fect off ‘the! shore So ce ot 
eventually towed into deep water by a tug and two Coastguard cutters, but was then found to be dead. 
AGROUND ON THE BEACH AT COLD SPRING, NEAR HUNTINGTON, U.S.A.: A 64-FT. WHALE, 
STRANDED IN SHALLOW WATER, WATCHED BY MANY INTERESTED SPECTATORS. 


THE WORKS OF BRITISH MASTERS IN CHICAGO: A VIEW OF THE ART INSTITUTE A MASS PICKET-LINE IN NEW YORK: MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL MARITIME UNION 
. ON MICHIGAN AVENUE, WHERE AN EXHIBITION IS BEING HELD, DEMONSTRATE, TO BRING PRESSURE ON SHIPOWNERS TO SIGN AN AGREEMENT. 
An exhibition of works by ee, S Constable and Turner is being held in the Art Institute picket-line was recently staged in New York by members of the National Maritime Union with 


in Chicago until December rom there the collection of sixty-two ntings will to the the object of to bear shi to an t and end the strike. Several 
Metropolitan il of Art in New York and later to ‘the Art lery of ene pak AR which lasted two hours, 
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THE ROBOT COAL-MINER WHICH MAY REVOLUTIONISE BRITAIN’S KEY INDUSTRY: THE A. B. 
MECO MOORE CCAL-CUTTER. AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION, SHOWING THE MACHINE AT WORK 
ON A COAL-FACE WITH ONE VERTICAL AND TWO HORIZONTAL BANDSAWS. 


(ABOVE.) THE TRIUMPHAL 
END TO THE QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH’S FIRST PASSENGER 
VOYAGE: THE GREAT LINER 
MOVING UP NEW YORK HAR- 
BOUR ON OCTOBER 2I WITH, 
ON EITHER SIDE, FIRE-FLOATS 
RAISING PLUMES OF WATER 
IN A GESTURE OF WELCOME. 


(RIGHT.) REFLOATED AFTER 
FORTY DAYS ON THE GOOD- 
WINS : THE STERN HALF OF 
THE AMERICAN HELENA 
MODJESKA SEEN UNDER TOW 
IN A DEEP-WATER CHANNEL. 


On September 12 the 7000-ton 
Helena Modjeska, bound for 
Bremerhaven, went ashore on the 
Goodwins. On September 20 a 
gale, said to have reached 
100 m.p.h., swept Britain and 
broke the stranded ship in half. 
Repeated attempts were made to 
salvage the valuable cargo, but 
the suction of the quicksands 
greatly hampered the work. At 
length the stern half, shown in 
our picture, was dragged several 
hundred yards across the sands 
to the nearest deep-water channel 
and was eventually refioated after 
forty days. The cargo in the 
after-half has been estimated to 
be worth over a quarter of a 
million pounds. 


/ r 
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THE EARTH—-FROM 40 MILES UP: AN EXTRAORDINARY PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN FROM THE THE ROCKET WHICH PHOTOGRAPHED THE EARTH (SEE PICTURE, LEFT): A TESTING V-2 
TAIL OF A’ V-2 ROCKET AND SHOWING PART OF THE NEW MEXICO DESERT, U.S.A. RECENTLY FIRED IN NEW MEXICO, CARRYING SIX AUTOMATIC MOVIE CAMERAS. 

The truly extraordinary photograph above, showing the earth from 40 miles distance, was taken in were six automatic lane-gun-type cameras. Two of the cameras carried colour film. The 

the following way with a 16-mm. motion-picture camera. On October 10 the U.S. Navy fired an picture was taken when camera was 40 miles * and travelling at 3600 m.p.h., and shows an 

experimental V-2 rocket from the White Sands Proving Grounds. Affixed to the tail of this rocket area of the desert about ten by eight miles. The dark diagonal line is believed to represent a shock wave 
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AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE IN ARCHAEOLOGY: SACRED CIRCLES AT DORCHESTER. 
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A SACRED CIRCLE WHICH WAS REVEALED BY AIR RECONNAISSANCE : 
DURING EXCAVATION BY UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


DORCHESTER (OXON) 


SITE A AT 


THE NEOLITHIC CIRCLE REVEALED : 
WITH POST-HOLES AND CIRCULAR DITCH COMPLETELY UNCOVERED. 


SITE A AT DORCHESTER, 


WITH THE CENTRAL 


ry 
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CIRCLE SOFT. DIAM. 
(POSTS) 
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THE DORCHESTER SACRED CIRCLE : 
A ROUGH RECONSTRUCTION DRAW- 
ING, SHOWING THE RELATION OF 
THE TWO DITCHES AND BANKS, 
THE BURIAL MOUND AND THE 
HORSESHOE RING OF POSTS. 








HE value of aerial photo- 
graphy in archeology is 
vividly illustrated in the photo- 
graphs we give on this page, 
which show the discovery of four 
neolithic sacred circles near 
Dorchester (Oxon) and the sub- 
sequent excavation of one of 
them by Mrs. Stuart Piggott and 
a number of volunteer diggers. 
Mrs. Piggott writes: ‘ The air- 
photograph, which was taken by 
the late Major G. W. Allen, shows 
a field Wetween the Oxford-Dor- 
chester road (along the top of the 
photograph), and the Abingdon- 
Dorchester road (just visible at 
the bottom). The sites marked 
A, B, C, and D are those of pre- 
historic ditched monuments, show- 
ing up owing to the different 
growth of the crop, and which 
are threatened with imminent 
destruction by commercial gravel- 
digging. Site A was excavated 
in the spring under the auspices 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford, with volunteer labour from 
the universities of Oxford, London, 
and Birmingham, and Site B was 
excavated in a similar manner 
(Continued opposite. 
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THE AERIAL 
DORCHESTER ROAD (TOP, LEFT); (FOREGROUND) DORCHESTER-ABINGDON ROAD. 


PHOTOGRAPH WHICH REVEALED THE DORCHESTER PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS. 


OXFORD- 
A, B, C, D—NEOLITHIC SITES. 


ry 


THE GREAT POST-HOLES REVEALED 
IN RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT 
DORCHESTER : DESIGNED TO 
CARRY POSTS EITHER LINTELLED 
AS AT STONEHENGE OR FREE- 
STANDING AND PERHAPS TOTEMIC. 
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Continued.) 

in August and September. Site A 
proved to be mainly of the 
Windmill Hill Neolithic culture 
(about 2000 B.C.) and consisted 
of a square ditch enclosing a 
circular area contained by a 
ditch, within which was a horse- 
shoe setting of large post-holes. 
At the open end of the horse- 
shoe on the north side lay a 
crouched skeleton, and four cre- 
mated burials had been placed in 
the Bronze Age (about 1500 B.C.) 
against some of the  post- 
holes. The site is comparable to 
other apparently sacred structures 
generally of Early Bronze Age 
date in Britain. After its original 
construction people of the Peter- 
borough Neolithic culture dug 
pits into the partly silted circular 
ditch, but did not, however, 
violate the central area. Pottery 
and deer-antler picks of this 
culture were found in the silting 
of the pits. Site B was a more 
complex structure, as it showed 
several phases of reconstruction, 
but in period it probably over- 
lapped with the earliest use of 

Site A." 
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THE HIGH FASHION OF BYGONE DAYS: SOUTH KENSINGTON EXHIBITS. 
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ENGLISH DRESSES IN THREE AGES FROM THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT EXHIBITION, “SIX HUNDRED YEARS OF FASHION DESIGN."’ FIGS. 1 TO 3, THE AGE OF JANE AUSTEN: 
THE BACK AND FRONT VIEWS OF A DRESS OF MUSLIN EMBROIDERED WITH COTTON; AND A DRESS OF SILK AND GOLD GAUZE. FIGS. 4 TO 6, THE AGE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON : 
A DRESS OF SPITALFIELDS SILK (BACK AND FRONT VIEWS), A MAGNIFICENT RECENT ACQUISITION, GIVEN TO THE MUSEUM BY LADY TIDY; AND A DRESS OF EMBROIDERED 
CHINESE SILK. FIGS. 7 TO 9, THE AGE OF TROLLOPE: AN EVENING DRESS OF POPLIN TRIMMED WITH LACE (BACK AND FRONT VIEWS), AND ANOTHER EVENING DRESS OF SILK GAUZE. 


The six charming and evocative dresses which we illustrate above combine to form 
one of the most striking exhibits in the Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum which opened on October 24. This display, which is called ‘‘ Six Hundred 
Years of Fashion Design,’ uses material of all kinds to illustrate the history of 
English women's clothes. Fashion of this sort may be said to begin in the 
fourteenth century, and for the medieval examples of it we have to rely on 


monumental brasses, sculpture and a few paintings. Later, however, portraits in 
woodcut, line and mezzotint supply a mass of information, and later still, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, the fashion-plate came into being and from then 
on the documentation is overwhelming Examples of all these “fossils of the 
mode "’ are included in the exhibition, and they may well be not only of general 
interest but also of particular stimulus to the modern designer. 




















GC ae a 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


HERE to start is often rather a puzzle, and sometimes, when a batch of novels 
will not lie down in any pattern, the initial difficulty prevails right through. 
This month, for example, any kind of grouping must be partly a toss-up; but for 
intellectual stimulus and sheer entertainment value, I should give first place to “ From 
Such a Seed” (Cape; 8s. 6d.). The framework is provided by an Anglo-American 
‘“combat unit” sent out to re-educate the newly liberated Algerians. You would 
expect some fun here, and indeed the members and activities of the M.C.M.R.U., 
from the Professor with his “spiritual values” to the bright Miss Jones and her 
love-life, are handled in, to say the least, a spirit of comedy. But from their ill- 
informed, chaotic and mainly farcical interference there develops a tragic issue. The 
American Eddy Baker has ideals. To him the continued presence of Vichyites in the 
administration is ‘‘ just a bad smell”; he wants a purge, and when his chief objects 
that they need to find out a good deal more, he simply cannot understand the point 
of view. With time, however, and after much crusading on his part, it grows intelligible. 
He gets to know some of the oppressed patriots—and some of the Vichyites ; he begins to 
realise that “ collaboration ” is a vague charge, and the lust for vengeance not wholly 
admirable. But it is too late then... He himself has unleashed forces which will drag 
down the innocent, and, by a kind of poetic justice, wreck his own happiness. 

George Martelli has a keen wit, a disillusioned and seeing eye. Perhaps his 
theme—almost a defence of Vichy—is not quite suitable to a work of fiction; argued 
thus ad hominem, it may tend to produce more heat than light. 

Francis King seems to be describing the 
genesis of a dictator ; one can, indeed, only 
guess, for General Sir Hugh Weigh has not 
yet embraced his “‘ myth ” or assumed his 
** godlike ” réle, but there is some suggestion 
that he may do so in another volume. “ To 
the Dark Tower’? (Home and Van Thal; 
gs. 6d.) shows him as the great soldier in 
retirement, the ascetic, the misogynist, the 
war-mystic ; it gives a full account of his 
domesticities, and of his pursuit by a 
depressed spinster with a father-complex, 
whose life is also traced from the cradle. 
This prelude to apotheosis culminates in her 
arms. Really the book is all compounded 
of episodes ; we never see the great man in 
action, nor does his “* fiendish personality ” 
quite come. off. But on the string of disgust, 
on all the petty squalors of humanity and 
modern life, the writer plays most effectively. 

Those two are the intellectual novels; 
George Blake presents a good, solid family 
piece. ‘‘ The Westering Sun” (Collins ; 
10s. 6d.) is a tale of Clydeside, where the 
Oliphants were once men of mark. But 
now decay has set in. Julius Oliphant is 
only a pretty lad with a lot of money, 
on which his vanity and weakness prop 
themselves up; while with the Boys, those 
pompous, futile, finicking bachelors, decline 
accelerates into farce. Julius, dying in 1918, 
has just contrived to remain a magnate ; the 








Boys are figures of fun. Under Julius, the «; wit say NOW NO MORE BUT THAT I AM ETERNALLY THYNE. C.R.”: A MOVING 
LETTER FROM CHARLES I. TO HENRIETTA MARIA FROM OXFORD, DATED APRIL I1, 1645, 
IN WHICH HE TENDERLY REPROACHES HIS QUEEN FOR HER SILENCE. 


women of the household were a separate 
and subject race; after his death they 
simply walk out. It is the nemesis of a 
security based on wealth alone ; taken more at 
large, it is a chapter of social history paragraphed 
by three wars. And though rather lacking in 
excitement and finish, it is good reading. 
John Macdonald also has a family theme— 
but how different! Here, in Canada of all places, 
dark, mysterious passions of the soul are the one 
reality. From childhood Hector Brand has longed 
to murder his brother Steele, and Steele has 
mocked him, while their cousin Alan acted as 
audience ; and thus they grow up desperate and 
apart, each in his own réle. But why this doomful 
intensity ? Because Hector, as a small boy, 
adored his mother, and his father did not 
appreciate her. ‘ Darkly the River Flows” 
(Hammond; 8s. 6d.) is too romantic for me; 
but it cannot be denied a wild quality of its own. 
In “ Kate Fennigate’’ (Hammond; gs.) all is 
neat and smooth. A clever, earnest child of the 
highest principles sets up very young as the 
guiding angel of those around her; she always 
knows what is best for them, and with time 
attains great skill in making them do it. At the 
other pole of womanhood is Laila, the brainless 
grabber, crossing her path at every turn. 
** Gorgeous ” Laila makes a grab at Ames Lanning, 
to whom Kate has been silently devoted for years 
and years; and he succumbs, of course—but, on 


The two Royal MSS. 


of 
second thoughts, he has too little to give. So from the later perias of Charles First’s 
the fateful battle of — the upper 


Kate secures him after all, and quickly moulds him 
into a potentate, However, in the fullness of time 
he comes to resent being moulded, which is Laila’s 
chance for another grab. . . . As I said before, a 
wonderfully neat job: if only Booth Tarkington 
‘ould make us believe Ames had any talent, or that Laila would deceive anyone but 
a confirmed booby. 

“Uninvited Guests” (Allen and Unwin; 10s. 6d.) is set in India. A young 
English officer falls in love with an Austrian-Jewish refugee girl; of course, it is most 
unsuitable, but though the Taussigs lament it and the Colonel says it will never do, 
the ingenuous young lovers cannot be shaken. I must admit that as Viennese 
intellectuals—or intellectuals of any kind—the Taussigs do not impress. But the 


scenes in camp and in the married quarters have a nice, unpretending humour. Parr 


Cooper may not be sophisticated, but he does contrive to be very pleasing. 

There is only one detective novel this month, and perhaps it ought to have gone 
up higher; for Mary Fitt is a “ straight” novelist quite as much as a puzzle-monger. 
* Death and the Pleasant Voices” (Michael Joseph; 9s. 6d.) has her usual subtlety 
and distinction, It opens brilliantly—the young narrator arriving in a thunderstorm 
at a strange, great house, where he is received with hostile glances and open arms by 
a group of people who take him for someone else. They are, in fact, really waiting 
for a half-Indian half-brother who may make a clean sweep of them; and when the 
unwanted heir does turn up, his reign is cut very short. 

* Clean, Bright and Slightly Oiled ” (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.) is not a story but a kind of 
war sketch-book, crammed with bits and pieces. 1 liked Gerald Kersh best when he was 
funniest—-some of the barrack-room dialogue and anecdote is very funny indeed. But 
he also writes a great deal of sense and always with the same liveliness. K. Jonn. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A SECRET AGENT. 


HOSE who remember Lieut.-Colonel F. M. Bailey’s book ‘‘ China—Tibet—Assam ” 
(reviewed in this column December 22, 1945) will need little persuasion to read his 
new one. To those who missed the former, ““ Mission TO TASHKENT” (Cape; 15s.) will 
come as a compelling introduction to one‘who has lived dangerously, adventured widely 
and written attractively. It is the story of a mission he led to Tashkent, in Russian 
Turkestan, in 1918 to support those Russian elements who were prepared to continue the 
war against the Central Powers. - German agents in Persia and Afghanistan were causing 
anxiety, and Colonel Bailey was himself in Shustar, in South Persia, when he was asked 
to go to Kashgar, in Chinese Turkestan. He was little loath to do so. “I had taken over 
a species of blood feud from my predecessor,”’ he tells us, ‘and three murderers had a few 
days before entered the town with the avowed intention of murdering me. The narrow 
streets made murder very easy.” 

There could scarcely be a more dramatic opening to his story: and it fulfils every 
expectation. We read of his arrest in Tashkent, and escape; of his enlistment in the 
Bolshevik counter-espionage service, in which he was sent to Bokhara. “ In the hotel the 
Bolshevik agents looked on me as a very brave man who, for the Soviet cause, was about 
to meet an unpleasant death in Bokhara. Remember, I was the sixteenth spy to be sent 
there.” He actually received orders to search for ‘‘ Anglo-Indian Service Colonel Bailey.” 
Eventually he arrived at Meshed, in North Persia. His adventures in Soviet Turkestan 
were over. Not the least amazing feature of the book is the final appendix, consisting of 
a long list of butterflies taken between the Pamirs, Kashgar and on the road through the 
Alai Mountains. The man who can collect 
natural history specimens when on a 
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A ROYAL REQUEST WHICH WAS REFUSED: 
TO BORROW A BOOK FROM THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY ON DECEMBER 30, 1645. 
reproduced above, like the four on the opposite page, are taken from 
the special exhibition of Bodleian manuscripts which at 
the new Bodleian Building. . These two both da 
tay 0 Cuties and te Sietted ie Miner 
King to wri 


Satisfie me. the request for Sieu Uni 
interesting to learn that ley’s Librarian of the time stood firm on the statutes and 
declined to part with the volume. - 





dangerous mission is unusual, to say the least. 

George Findlay Willison is an American. 
Like most Americans he thought he knew 
everything about the Pilgrim Fathers from 
the textbooks he had studied in school; but 
after delving into Pilgrim records he decided 
that he had known very little. So he planned 
a book about them “ with emphasis upon 
their qualities as distinct and often clashing 
personalities.” The outcome is “ Saints 
AND STRANGERS ” (Heinemann ; 15s.), which, 
among other things, sets out to show that 
the Pilgrims were not pale plaster saints, 
hollow and bloodless, but a lusty company of 
English men and women, pious indeed, but 
Elizabethan in their acceptance of the simpler 
joys of life. Opening with William Brewster, 
the postmaster of Scrooby, Mr. Willison 
follows his pilgrims to Leyden, where we 
are told of the Brownists, of Ruling Elder 
Studley, and of scandalous behaviour on 
the part of certain brethren and sisters. 
From Leyden to Plymouth, a voyage of no 
little discord ; then the Mayflower and the 
threat of mutiny; and so to the hazardous 
settlement. It is somewhat of a“ debunking” 
book, but the author has delved deep into 
records, found much that is amusing, and 
not a little that will be new to most people. 

Some forty-four years ago another band 
of Pilgrims set out to link in closer ties the 
two great nations which the first Pilgrim 
Company united in their persons. It was 
in 1902, Sir Harry Brittain reminds us in his 
book of reminiscences, ‘“‘ PILGRIMS AND PIONEERS” 
(Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.), that he found his first 
real opportunity to work for Anglo-American 
co-operation “* when a little group of us, British and 
Americans, formed the Pilgrims’ Club,” of which 
he became Hon. Secretary, while, adds Sir Harry, 
“my friend Bruce Ingram, of The Illustrated 
London News, asked one of his artists, Hugh Fisher, 
to design us a coat-of-arms.” Few men can have 
lived a fuller or more versatile life. Not only is 
his name synonymous with the Pilgrims ; it springs 
at once to mind with all who know anything about 
the Imperial Press Conference and the Empire 
Press Union. He was among the pioneers of 
motoring and aviation ; he has travelled far and 
wide ; after a brief career at the Bar he made 

ism his job; and his capacity for work, as 
for friendship, becomes apparent as one story 
follows another, one incident leads to a fresh 
reminiscence. He can tell how he and Kipling 
composed letters for a children’s party, how 
Woodrow Wilson came to give him the private flag of 
the President of the U.S;A., how he went up in the 
R.36 in 1921, and how he shot buck from a motor- 
car doing 54 m.p.h. with the Maharajah of Bikaner. 

pantomime season approaches. A. E. Wilson’s 
story of the popular national children’s entertain- 
ment is, therefore, most topical. ‘‘ PANTOMIME 
Paceant ” (Stanley Paul ; 16s.) tells us that it was 
te on the stage of a lost and forgotten playhouse—the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, which stood on the 
site now occupied by the Sir John Soane Museum— 
that the first pantomime was performed in 1717. 
: In its pages we find all the old favourites and 
many still with us, from Grimaldi to George Robey, from Dan Leno to George Lacy. 
But how many, I wonder, can recall Lydia ne neaes Reve pera Fanny Leslie, 
Ada Blanche or Queenie Leighton among the “ princi ys” 

Kees Van Hoek calls Eire “ the Country of my Choice.” He entitles his book “ An 
Ir1sh _PANorAMA” (Longmans; 12s. 6d.), though he carefully excludes all mention of 
Northern Ireland. The work consists of some splendid photographs and a number of brief, 
thumbnail sketches, impressions culled during five years’ wandering up and down the 
country. These impressions range from a Dublin biscuit factory to the Cliffs of Moher, 


AN APPLICATION FROM CHARLES I. 


has been arranged Oxford in 


_ from the bulb fields of Rush to Clonfert Cathedral. 


More attractive photographs, more brief notes go to the make-up of A. W. Boyd’s 
book, “THe Country Diary or A Cuesuire Man” (Collins; 12s. 6d.). Dedicated to 
the memory of that great naturalist, T. A. Coward, by one who for a quarter of a century 
was his friend and disciple, it is comprised mainly of a selection of the weekly Nature notes 
which “A.W.B.” contributes to the Manchester Guardian. They are packed with observa- 
tion and pregnant with a wide knowledge and love of the Cheshire countryside. 

It was only last week we had Dr. L. Dudley Stamp telling us about the structure and 
scenery of Britain. Now comes F. Kingdon Ward, so well known as a collector of plants 
in the remote corners of the world, less generally known as a geographer, telling us in 
“ Apout Tuts Eartu” (Cape; 7s. 6d.) of the forces which have shaped and continue to 
affect the environment of man. He describes it as a book about what geography is about, 
designed to show how interesting the study of the earth can be. W. R. Catvert. 
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ROYAL AUTOGRAPH MSS. TO MARK THE NEW BODLEIAN’S ROYAL OPENING. 
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NOW EXHIBITED AT THE BODLEIAN: A CONFIDENTIAL NOTE IN WHICH CHARLES II. THE PATHETIC WORD-LIST OF A BOY KING: COLUMNS OF GREEK AND LATIN 
(LIGHTER HAND) SLYLY REASSURES LORD CLARENDON. (SEE FOOT OF PAGE.) EQUIVALENTS, WRITTEN BY EDWARD VI. DURING HIS STUDY OF CICERO. 
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A FRENCH SONNET BY MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS IN WHICH SHE DESIRES HER ILLUSTRATING THAT THERE IS NO ROYAL ROAD TO RHYMING: AN AUTOGRAPH POEM 
FRIENDS TO PRAY “ THAT I MAY HAVE MY SHARE IN THE INFINITE JOY.” BY JAMES (, IN THE SECOND STANZA OF WHICH THERE 1S A FAILURE OF RHYME, 
To mark the occasion of his Majesty's opening on October 24 of the extension | two others on the opposite page. In the Charles II. MS., Lord Clarendon, the 
to the Bodleian Library at Oxford (photographs of which appear on pages 477 | King’s Chancellor, expresses fears that a certain lady of the Court may appropriate 
and 479), the Library authorities have staged an exhibition of manuscripts in a gift of furs from the Russian Ambassador. The King replies that the warning 


royal hands from the time of Alfred the Great. Of these we show four above and i is unnecessary as he loves to keep himself warm with the furs in question. 
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SOME GIGANTIC ANIMALS AND A 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 


Movern GIRAFFE 
AND PALMATE-ANTLERED SIVATHERIUM. 


NOTOCHOERNUS (GiANT Extinct Pic) 
AND Mopern Pic. 














Petorovis (Giant Extinct SHEeep) 
AND MopERN SHEEP: 
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THE PREY OF ACHEULEAN MAN: DRAWINGS RECONSTRUCTING THE EXTINCT ANIMALS WHOSE 





In our issue of October S we published an article by Dr. L. S. B. Leakey 
describing how he and members of his party discovered one of the most 
amazing Early Stone Age sites in the world at Olorgesailie, near Lake Magadi, 
Kenya, in 1942. Excavation work was carried out during the following year, 
when a number of ancient camp-sites or “ living-floors'’ were uncovered. 


Dr. Leakey wrote: ‘‘ Among the stone tools on these ‘floors’ were the fos- 
silised bones of the extinct animals which had provided many meals for the 
ancient hunters’; bones of giant pigs, giant baboons, giant equines and giant 


as of such creatures as the. straight-tusked elephant and 
In an article on page 504 Dr. W. E. Swinton 


giraffes, as well 
hippopotamus gorgops.” 
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A | TRIDACTYL HORSE WHICH ROAMED AFRICA 125,000 YEARS AGO. 


INEAU e 
~ FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY Dr. L. S. B. LEAKEY. 


Extinct GIANT TORTOISE. Present Day Uipropotamus 
ND Prenistoric Hippopotamus (H.Gor« 

















LEPHAS Bias SriAcer- ecness Eve PHANT) 
AND N\ODERN INDIAN ELEPHANT. 
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Es rs * — 
FOSSILISED BONES HAVE BEEN FOUND ON EARLY STONE AGE CAMP SITES IN KENYA. 
discusses some of these animals which formed the prey of early man over prehistoric man was able to capture these fearsome animals by means of 
125,000 years ago, and points out that their enormous size was the herald the bolas—a hunting weapon, formed of three stone balls joined together 
of their extinction. Our special artist, in co-operation with Dr. Leakey, has | by thongs, which, when thrown, bound itself round the legs of an animal and 


reconstructed some of the more interesting of these creatures and shown | held it helpless until despatched with a flint hand-axe or a rough wooden spear. 
them with their modern counterparts for comparison. In spite of their size, A reconstruction of a typical hunting-scene was reproduced in our Oct. 5 issue. 
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GIGANTIC FAUNA OF THE EARLY STONE AGE. : 


By DR. 


N the October 5 issue of The Ilustrated-London News, 
Dr. L. S. B. Leakey drew attention to his remarkable 
discoveries. of anthropoid forms and their significance in 
the study of fossil man and the place of man’s origin. 
Dr. Leakey did not have space or time in which 
to deal with the not less 
mammal and reptile remains that has been disclosed by 
his field work. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found pages illustrating 
the probable appearance during life of some of these 
creatures. It is the purpose of this note to describe some 
of these forms in brief and to state the significance of their 
specialised characters. The forms dealt with in the article 
in the October 5 issue and in this were recovered from 
Olorgesailie, near Lake Magadi, Kenya, in 1943. But 
practically the same associated forms were discovered, of 
similar antiquity, at Dr. Leakey’s previous site of explora- 
tion, the Oldoway Gorge, at the south-eastern corner of 
the Serengeti Plains of Tanganyika Territory. ‘he age of 
the fossils may be given as Middle Pleistocene and is 
associated with Stone Age cultures of Acheulean type. 

The gigantic baboon pictured so vividly in the October 5 
issue and whose thigh-bone is figured here (Fig. 1) is a 
species of the genus Simopithecus. Baboons, or dog-faced 
monkeys, are characterised by their dog-like muzzle and 
the possession of a definite nose. They have usually a 
long tail, which is carried in an arched manner. They are 
quite indiscriminate feeders and are mostly terrestrial in 
habit, living in troops on rocky hill-sides and having thick 
and short fingers, which are adapted for climbing such places. 
They nearly always move on all-fours, using the whole 
sole of the foot. Their dental arrangements are interesting 
and they have very characteristic quadritubercular molars. 
They have two incisors, one canine (eye-tooth), two pre- 
molars and three molars in each jaw. In the male the 
canine is stouter than that of the female, and as it is often 
as sharp as a knife it forms a formidable weapon. Remains 
of similar baboons have been found fossil in many parts of 
Asia and North and East Africa, but the living forms are 
confined to Africa and Arabia. 

The elephant in the company is the straight-tusked 
elephant (Palzoloxodon (Elephas) antiquus), whose remains 
are well known also in Europe during the same period. 
Its distribution is, in fact, interesting, for the oldest speci- 
mens known are from the Norfolk Forest Bed of England. 
It must have been widely distributed around the Mediter- 
ranean lands when they were more or less united. During 





FIG, 2, TEETH OF THE LARGE STONE AGE EQUINE, £QUUS OLDOWAYENSIS, 
TEETH OF THE 
MODERN GREVY’S ZEBRA, BQUUS GREVrI (BOTTOM ROW). 


FOR COMPARISON WITH THE CORRESPONDING 


the break-up in Pleistocene times some of 
these antiquus forms were “ stranded” in 
Malta, Crete and Cyprus. The struggle for 
existence in the new limited grounds was 
such that numerous dwarf varieties of the 
elephants were found. Elsewhere in Europe 
and Africa E. antiquus was larger than 
the more famous mammoth and commonly 
reached a height of 13 or 14 ft. at the 
shoulder. 

The large extinct sheep found in these 
African deposits is mainly remarkable for 
its size and its horns. The latter were 
rather like those of a buffalo in shape 
and in the specimens figured measure 
exactly 4 ft. from tip to tip. The name 
Pelorovis has been given to this animal on 
account of its ‘‘ monstrous " or “ huge " size. 

Sivatherium, & large elk-like animal, 
was in fact not a deer but was a member 
of the giraffe family, although it is the 
largest known member of the Pecora, the 
group that includes the giraffes, deer and 
similar forms. It was an animal of im- 

ve build and the male had a pair of 
simple horn-like projections arising on the 
orbits in addition to the great palm-shaped 
antlers behind. To counteract the great 
weight of these structures the cranial bony 
roof was full of air cells, This genus 
is known from the Pliocene of Asia, 


FIG. 4. 


interesting assemblage of- 





OF yorocuarus, 


W. E. SWINTON. 


especially from India, but horn-cores have been found 
near Adrianople, in Turkey. It may well have been 
an immigrant from the East, as its well-established presence 
in these mid-Pleistecene deposits of Africa would 

to confirm. Notocherus, another of these large forms, is a 
fossil pig which is now quite extinct. It is represented in 
Dr. Leakey’s collection by a large lower jaw fragment 
(Fig. 4) showing the prominent and curved tusk. This 
particular animal is not very well known, but it is very 


* probable that, as in some allied forms, there was considerable 


FIG. I. PART OF THE FOSSIL FEMUR, OR 

THIGH-BONE, OF. AN EXTINCT GIANT 

BABOON, WHICH HAS BEEN BROKEN TO 

EXTRACT THE MARROW, COMPARED WITH 

THE FEMUR OF A MODERN BABOON (ON 
RIGHT). 


Photographs supplied by Dr. L. S. B. Leahey. 


variation in the size of the species. 
Meantime, comment upon it is difficc't, and 
its relationship, if any, with Hylocherus, 
the forest hog of Central Africa at the 
present time, is obscure. 

Another remarkable ungulate found 
in these deposits is‘a species of hippo- 
potamus, now known as H. gorgops. This 
species is characterised by enormous 
bony orbital processes, a feature that is 
not known in any of the living forms. 
Although formerly very abundant in 
Europe, India, the Mediterranean Islands 
and in North Africa, the hippopotamus 
is now confined to tropical Africa. This 
reduction in living-space is partly climatic 





SHOWING THE PROMINENT AND CURVED TUSK: A LARGE LOWER JAW FRAGMENT 
A GIANT PIG, IN SITU AT OLORGESAILIE, WITH A CIGARETTE-BOX TO 
INDICATE ITS SIZE. 


FIG. 3. 
PARISON WITH FOUR TEETH OF THE 


(See also Drawings om Pages 502-503.) 


but partly also due to the influence of man. There is little 
doubt that in earlier times the hippopotamus spent more 
time on land than in the water, but with the arrival of man 
the security of the waters enhanced its attraction. The bony 
development in this particular form suggests that it was 
over-specialised and at the terminal end of a side-line. This 
side-line came to nothing, evolutionally, but this form 
would appear voluntarily to have lived more in water 
than on the land. 

The last mammalian forms to be noticed are the horses. 
The first of these, Equus oldowayensis, found both at Olor- 
gesailie and Oldoway, is a zebra. Its snout, however, 
was very heavy and short and more like that of a modern 
“domestic” horse than the zebra, Equus grevyi. This 
zebra also was large for its kind, not only larger than the 
modern form but also larger than the other form of horse 
that was living with it in East Africa. 

This other horse was a remarkable survivor from the 
evolutionary series of the horses. It is known as Hipparion, 
a form that is very well known from many European dis- 
coveries, especially in Greece, of Lower Pliocene Age. 
During that period it was widespread in Europe, the 
Mediterranean borders, Persia and in China as well as in 
Egypt and North Africa. In these places it soon died out, 
but here, in this corner of Africa, it survived for thousands 
of years later, a tribute to the notable isolation of this 
area. Hipparion is markedly different from the other and 
later horses by his tridactyl feet. He has three well- 
separated toes, but the outer and inner were reduced in 
size and not so important as the median digit. In the 
modern horse, it is this median toe that has remained, and 
the side toes of Hipparion are but little “splint bones,” 
only observable on the skeleton. 

Apart from this, Hipparion is distinguished from the 
modern horse by its more delicate structure and its smaller 
size. A little larger than the ordinary ass, it was smaller 
than the modern zebra and much smaller than the fossil 
zebra alongside which it lived. In the Pliocene it probably 
lived in great herds, but in this African retreat in which it 
lingered it is likely that its numbers were more restricted. 

The only reptile figured in the reconstructions in this 
number is a giant tortoise which, although it maintains the 
dominant note of gigantism in this assemblage, calls for no 
other comment. At one time giant tortoises were common on 
the mainland, but they were, as can be imagined, an easy prey 
to man. They thus became restricted, and off the African 
coast have found a haven in Aldabra, near Madagascar. 





TEETH OF THE MODERN BABOGN (ON LEFT) FOR COM- 
GIGANTIC BABOON OF 
OLORGESAILIE. 


In conclusion, some implications of the 
gigantism common to this fauna, with the 
exception of the already aberrant Hipparion, 
may be mentioned. This physical condition 
is familiar to all students of vertebrate 
palzontology. Physiologically, it may be 
regarded as due to excess production of a 
growth hormone, and so to the function of 
the anterior pituitary gland. Experience 
shows that in the history of many reptile 
groups and in the study of fossil hippopota- 


on many lower and most aberrant forms 
of life. 
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A flair for producing good things is in the 
very fibre of the English character. You see 
it in our sportsmen, in our bloodstock, in 
our cars. A typical example is the @ Car, 
which has the same sturdy resilience as the 
English character itself. 


Price £412. 10. 0 ex Works 
(plus Purchase Tax £115. 6. 8) / 
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THE @P) CAR COMPANY LTD, ABINGOON-ON-THAMEs, Berks MES) 
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All material things being equal, it's INDIA 
Ctaftemanthse that builds“ The finest tyres made” 




















You can’t make a better choice than a OLYMPIC (8x3) 


KERSHAW Whether you’re in the 
Royal Enclosure at Ascot, or in the crowd 
at Tattenham Corner, at Cheltenham, 
York, or anywhere where horses compete 
on- the “flat” or “over the sticks,” 
your KERSHAWS will be invaluable. 


Where racing is concerned, only 
KERSHAWS are good enough. 





KERSHAW-SOHO (Gales) LTD. 


37/41, MORTIMER STREET @ LONDON, W.I 
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_ CAREFREE? 


Not altogether, perhaps. Then 
the tried yet up-to-date prescription 
is a life policy with the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund. 
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BREECHES 
MAKERS 


can still accept orders for made-to- 
measure Breeches and Jodhpurs for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children 
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Our long experience ensures your 
satisfaction. Send for self- 
measurement chart and patterns. 


HARRY HALL 
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Does any man REALLY 
enjoy fitting curtain rails? 


We doubt it !! 


Yet, though he may never 
come to like the job, how 
much easier it would be if 
the rail were made from 
REYNOLDS LIGHT 
ALLOY SECTION. 
And how much more . 
attractive (from the ho se 
wife's point of ‘view’) is a 
curtain rail which, since_~ 
it does not corrode or 
tarnish, always runs easily 
and smoothly, and is no 
longer something to be 
hidden! 














N.B. Reynolds do not if 

ture these Light Alloy Curtain 

Rails but supply the materials to TUBES, RODS, 

Curtain Rail Manufacturers. SECTIONS, 
SHEET AND 
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~~ THE RADIO 
NT LEAVE HOME 


This radio doesn’t go away for days or weeks on end 
while something is being put right or replaced. It’s the 
new Sobell Radio, covered by a unique 2 years’ guarantee 
and, should it ever need attention, a Sobell engineer does 
the work in its proud owner’s home. Sobell believe their 
Radio to be first-class, and they back théir opinion by an 
ALL-IN guarantee of com- 
plete and cost-free service at 





home, including all replace- 
_ ments. Ask your Dealer to 
arrange a demonstration. RADIO 


ALL-IN SERVICE 


Advt. of Sobell Industries Ltd. 
IN THE HOME 


Langley Park, Bucks. 
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There are no better toys than Tri-ang 
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hardest wearing cloth a ey 
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—this may help you 

F you are one of the millions who suffer from colds during the winter, 
I yerocalcin may ry 4 you. We do not claim definitely that it will, nor 
do we pretend that it is infallible. But many thousands of regular users 
find in Serocaicin the means of successfully preventing and treating colds 
—and so may you. 
Prevention of colds 
Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. in many cases this 
gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 


Treatment of an existing cold 


Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in the early stages sy \ asses F 
table i 3 


of a.cold this often clears up the attack in 3 or 4days. Serocaicin is sui i 


for adults and =. a pe . 
Coats 8/5, Treatment pack of 20 tablets— 3/44. PLUS TWO 
4 ute sxe trem colts ose tovleed to send co, Mesupede Labenasadten Unt, What would you feel if two more children were suddenly added to 


< — * phoma . your family to-day? Last month our family of 5,617 was increased by 


EROCALCIN over 100, and they keep on coming. Please help us to welcome them all. 


GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, 0O.8.E., 
FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS Church of England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY, formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS, 
? OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E. 11. Bankers: Barclays Led. 
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FTER meais there is always the bogey of clearing 
£ Laway and washing up. However, most people like 
to linger awhile over their meals. We sue vest that there 
is no better time in which to enjoy an“ Embassy’’. 
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A sufficiency of vitamins A and D is one of your 


stoves provide continuous 
warmth—24 hours a day—at 
lowest possible cost. The closed 
type burns anthracite, coke, or 
smokeless fuel, and the open 
closed type burns any solid 
fuel, including ordinary coal. 





body’s most natural needs — and never more so than 
during winter. By taking Crookes Halibut Oil, so rich 


Famous for their economical 

use of fuel, patent ESSE heating 
in these two essential vitamins, you give your system 
a greater chance to resist infection. 


The No. 22 BJ ESSE (closed fire) is 
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ASBESTOS 


T was less than a century ago that 

the first attempt was made to develop 
commercially the group of curious 
minerals known from ancient times as 
asbestos. To-day asbestos—mined 
from deposits in Canada, Russia and 
elsewhere—plays an important part in 
modern life. Fibrous and incombus- 
tible, it is used in the manufacture of 
fireproof articles and materials of all 
kinds, whileits high resistance is valued 
in electrical engineering. Asbestos is 
one of many natural products, em- 
ployed in essential industrial processes, 
which Great Britain must import 
from abroad. It is playing its part 
in that resumption of overseas trade 


which is vital to greater well-being. 
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of foreign trade the Midland Bank 
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to none. The Overseas Branch of 
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Bank’s more than 1800 branches 
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discussing problems relating to foreign 
trade. 
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/ he Queen was 
/ like this in 1792 


The pose and the style of dress are 
typical of the majority of 18th century 
Queen cards. So also is the flower 
symbol held in her right hand. 


.-. and like this in 1793 


The tendency towards a stylised figure is already 
apparent in a card (the Queen of Diamonds) from 
this pack published a year later 
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